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Medallion, 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE, 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on W on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER IsT, 18%4, 
Students can reside in the Coliege within the Hospital wal's subject to the 
College regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 750 beds, including 
75 for Convalescents at Swanley. 
For further parti apply p lly or by letter to the WARDEN of 
the COLLFGE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, £.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 


S!. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IV SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of the value of £130 each, tenable for one year, 
will be COMPETED FOR on SEPTEMBER 25TH and Three Succeeding 
Days. One of the value of £130 will be awarded to the best Candidate at 
this Examination under 20 years of age, if of sufficient merit. For the other, 
the Candidates must be un“er 25 years of ege. 

The Subjects of efor ore are Physics, Chemistry, a Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to t» ke more than four sub 

The JEAFERESON EXHIBII HON will be COMPETED FOR at the same 
time. The Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two 
of the three following languag: oer French, and German. This is an 
Open Exhibition of the vaiue of £50 

onme must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice of 

Metropolitan Medical school. 

6 successful Candidates will ” pee to enter at St. Bertholom w's 
Hospital in the Octuber and are eligible for the 
other Hospital Scholarships, 

For particulars application may be made ty the WARDEN of the COLLEGE, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL, ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1884-85 will commence on OCTOBER 1sT, 
when an goed ADDRESS will be d livered by sir J. RISDON 
BENNETT, M.D., F.R.S., at 3 P.M. 

TWO ENTRANCE SC SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £100 and £60 respect- 
ively, open to all First-year Students, will be OFFERED for COM- 
PETITION, The Examination will be held on the 61TH, 7TH, and 8TH of 
OCTOBER, and the subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either 
a or Zoology at the option of Candidates, 

ial Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC” and “INTERMEDIATE M.B.” EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable vaiue are awarded ut the 
Sessional Examinations, as also several Medals. 

Fees may be = in one sum or by instalments, Entries > 4 























Now ready, ELEVENTH EDITION, 
Completing Twenty-first Thousand, price 7s, 6d., cloth. 


NATURAL LAW in the 
SPIRITUAL WORLD. 


By Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 


The British Quarterly Review:—“ The extraordinar 
success of the work is due to its merits. Its form an 
ite leading ideas are quite original ; its style is admir- 
able.’ 

The Spectator :—‘‘ This is one of the most impressive 
and suggestive books on religion that we have read for 
a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled 
* Biogenesis,’ ‘Degeneration,’ ‘Eternal Life, and 
‘ Classification, to say nothing of the others in this 
volume, will fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new 
and powerful teacher.” 


The Literary yo onyt -—* Most able and interesting. 
Mr. Drummond verfect English; his ideas are 
fresh, and aunerre wit admirable felicity. on 


London: ] HODDER & Sou GHTON, 27, Paternoster-row. 


RELY “CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of the DIOCESE, 
Head-Master—The Rev. R. WINKFIELD, M.A. 

This School is worked under a new scheme, and possesses extensive new 
buildings furnished with all modern requirements. It is especially adapted 
for the Sons of Professional Men, the total annual cost being from £50 to 
£69, Present number of Boys, Seventy-two, There are Foundation and 
House Scholarships tenable at the School, and Exhibitions for the 
Universities, 

A Prospectus us and all infor mation may be had from the HEAD-MASTER. 


HEY CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

THREE ENTRANCE JUNIOR FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
offered for Competition to Boys under 14 years of age entering the School 
in September next. The EXAMINATION will take place on THURSDAY, 
SEPTEMBER |#TH, and all necessary information may be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER. 





made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrang 
made for Sindents entering in their second or subsequent years ; also ‘for 
Dental Students end for Qualified Practitioners. 
Several medical practitioners and private families residing in the neigh- 
r receive Stud. nts for residence and supervision, and a register of 
— lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s Office. 





Drawings «nd Essays can be ined from the d 
authentic paper on the subject, dated April 5th, 1884, costs Th 





The | 
and 


and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical 
Secretary, Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. W. M. ORD, Dean. 





? 


it will be sent by post on recei;t of four penny stamps. 
J, MACVICAR ANDERSON, Hon. Secre‘ ary. 
WILLIAM H. WHITK, Secretary. 
No. 9, ein, Tlanover-square, London, W. 


ORWICH.—Chippendale, Oak, Silver, 


Orie. ta', Wedgwood, Pietures, Pottery, &c., &c. ai SAMUEL, 
#7 and 39, Tim(er-hill, ‘waslly has specimens of interest. 


R. WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN will 
(D.V.) be in London in NOVEMBER and ready to make ENGAGE- 

MENTS for EVENING LECTURES on “THE NEW PRINCIPLES of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY.”—Address, care of Mr. David Bogue, 3, St. 
Martin’s-place, Londen, W Cc. 


OLD YORKSHIRE. Vol. V. now ready. 


demy 8vo, 7s. 64.; Complete Sets, 5 vols., 32s. 6d, from the Editor, 
Ws. SMITH, Morley ; LONGMANS : and all Booksellers, 


en ISSUED, a CATALOGUE of 


annie MODERN BOOKS—o1d and Curious Literature—Cruik- 

Di "es Works — Ruskin’s Works—Dramatic 
aud Musical tranny &c,—Send stamp to BERTRAM DOBELL, 62, Queen's- 
crescent, Haverstock-hill, London. 


T° PUBLISHERS, AUCTIONEERS, 


SECRETARIES of SOCIKTIES, and —, —— NORMAN 
& SON, cf Hart-street, Covent-garden, have s f 




















Guy's HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A SCHOLARSHIP of the value of 125 guineas will be offered for OPEN 
COMPETITION on THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 251H. Subjects of Examina- 
tion : Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Languages. 

A SECOND SCHOLARSHIP, also of the value of 125 Guineas, will be 
offered for OPEN COMPETITION on the same day. Subjects of Examinea- 
tion: Inorganic Chemistry, Physics, Botany, and Zoology. 

For further particulars apply to the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, 8.E. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY ot of MEDICINE commences on OCTOBER 
Ist. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, at 4 P.M, by Dr, W. R. GOWERS, 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE 

(including the Indian School and the Departments of Applied Science and 

‘echnology and of the Fine Arts) begins on UCTOBEK 2NpD, — 
DUCTORY LECTURE, at 3 P.M., by Professor C. T. NEWTON, C. 


Seatenution is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science, 


and relating to Bubtetons, &c, (value £2,000), 
may be obtained from the College, Gower-street, W.C. 


The EXAMINATIONS for ANDREWS ENTRANCE PRIZES (Languages 
and Science) and for MEDICAL and (GILCHRIST) ENGINEEKING 
ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS begin SEPTEMBER 25TH, 


The SCHOOL RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 23np, 
The College is close to the Gower-street Station. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 











pecial 
Periodicals, Catalogues, Reports, and ev: description of F PRINTING, 
with punctuality, speed, and economy. ad . 


GCHOOL PREMISES.—TO LET, the 


extensive and specially planned Premises, LINDON GROVE, 
ALDERLEY EDGE, near MANC! nee ae A Boys’ Boarding School has 
been conducted there for ma ny 
Sixty Pupils —Apply Davip Wisswweres, Bolton. 


GRADUATE of the UN IVERSITY of 


IONDON, who has had many years’ ex in Teaching, 

wishes to obtain WORK es LECTURER or TEACHER of ENGLISH 

LITERATURE, LANGUAGE, and HISTORY.—Addiess D, C., 8, Wharfe- 
- street, Kuri’s-court, 5.W. 


EXAMINATIONS, India and Home Civil 


Service, also Student Interpreter.—At the last Exam. for Appoint- 
ments in Constantinople and the Levant Dr. KLEIN’S Pupils gained the 
First, Third, Fourth, and Sixth, and in the previous Exam. Second and 
Fifth, Pine « —? He CIVIL SERVICE INSTITUTE. 110, Cunnon-street, EC. 


plas HEN, CRICCIETH, NORTH 
ALES.—Mr. F. iH. iy M.A., Fellow of University College, 

Oxford (former'y a Kin, Scholar at Eton and Scholar of Balllol) tates takes 

FOUR cr FIVE PUPILS, soged 10 to 14. German and drawing if desired, 























UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SESSION 1884-85 will beein on 7TH OCTOBER. TheCollege supplies 
for persons of either sex above the ordinary schvol age the means of con- 
tinuing their studies in Scien e, Lungutyes, History, and / iterature. 
The Chemical, Physicul, Engineering, Geologicol, and Bi ical 

The Engineering Department includes 





Laboratories are open daily. 
Civil, Mechanical, ont! Electric Enginee: ing, Surveying, and Architecture ; 
and special arrangements have been made for practical work with various 
Engineers, Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristol, I+ formation 
with regard to the Lodging of Students may be obtained on application. 
Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenab e at the College. Calendar, containing 
full information, price 1s.; by post, Is. 
For prospectus and further information ‘apply to 


A. FRED E. STOCK, Registrar and S cretary. 
(Q)WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(VICTORIA UNIVERSITY). 
The PROSPECTUSES of (1) THE ARTS, SCIENCE. and LAW DEPART- 
MENT, (2) THE MELICAL DEPARTME NT, (3) THE DEPARTMENT for 
WOMEN, (4) THE a oe CLASSES, and (5) THE ENTRANCE 


EXHIBITIONS, are NOW READY, and may be ovtuined at Mr, CORNISH’S, 
33, Pi ily, Manchester, a they will be forwarded from College, on 


application. J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar, 











(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded by | by the County College Association, 
Limited, under the Presidency of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., 
in order to enable Students at the earliest practicable age and at a moderate 
cost, to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or Medicine, 

Students are admitted at 16, avd a degree may be taken at 19. 

College churges for Lodging and Board (with an extra Term in the 

Long Ser including all necessary expenses of Tuition for the B.A, 
Degree, are £84 

For further cemation apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 


Cambridge. 
PERSE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


‘ead- Mistress—MISS STREET. 

NEXT TERM —.. SEPTEMBER 16TH. ~— moderate. Examined 
under the University r Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations. A Boarding-house licensed | by the on: —Secretary, Mrs. 
KOBERT pas, Cambridge, 


BOURNEMOUTH. .—STRANRAER PRE- 


PARATOKY SCHUOL. Head-Master, W. B. LOWE, M.A.., F.C.8. 
late Scholar of St, John’s Coll., Camb. High-class Modern, Scientific, and 
Classical Education. The house is situated in the most healthy part of 
Bournemouth. Inclusive fees. 


VERSLADE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


near RUGBY.—BOYS PREPARED, Ry 8 years of age, for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS by the Rev. G. F. WK T, M. A. oy of —_ = 
late Fellow of C.C.C., Camb., and formerly 
School and Wellington College. OV ERSLADE is a apuabens modern 
country house, | on . soil, with Ry acres of ground, a private 
chapel, gy &e. terms for Sons of Clergy. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M.A. 
sometimeFellow and Tutor of Worcester College, Oxford, First and nd 
Class Classica. First Cless in Law and Modern History, and A, F. J. FORD, 
Esq., ~se ae Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 
2°0Gu 


MAN AMEAD 























SCHOOL, PLYMOUTH. 


yo ee 18 4, 
Number of Boys, }13.—Moor and Sea Air, 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITIES, CIVIL SERVICE, ‘ARMY and NAVY, 
THREE OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £2° each, for Boys under 15, tenable 
for three years, to be competed for in SEPTEM: BER. 
_ Apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 


TION for filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the Founda- 
tion will be held on the 10TH SEPTEMBER.—For information apply to the 
BuRSAR, St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 8,W. 


TATIONERS’ COMPANY’S SCHOOL, 
; BOLT COURT, FLEET STREET. 


NEXT TERM will begin on vn WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10,—For 
pet = yl = to the HEAD MASTER, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


aw i © TD. 


Ready on Wednesday next, at all Newsagents’, price 
One Shilling. 
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The LAST NOVEL written by CHARLES READE, 
entitled 


A PERILOUS SECRET, 


will be commenced in the SEPTEMBER Number of the 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GAMEKEEPER 
. AT HOME.” 


IN a DEWY MORN. By Richard 


JEFFERIES. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. [Just ready. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE 
RYE,” &c 


EYRE’S ACQUITTAL. By Helen 


1 “eed Author of ‘‘Sam’s Sweetheart,” &c. 
vols. 

“In ‘ Eyre’s Acquittal’ Miss Mathers shows that she 
has lost none of the gifts that have rendered her de- 
servedly popular. Her pages are, as ever, full of colour 
and movement. e plot in itself is of a very unusual 
Coomrsption. Mystery follows mystery.”—Morning Post. 

= 8 clever novel shows that Miss Mathers’ hand 
has not lost its cunning.” —Vanity Fair. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “KILCORRAN,” &c. 


DREAM FACES. By the Hon. 


Mrs. FETHERSTONHAUGH, Author of “For 
Old Sake’s Sake,” ** Robin Adair,’ &c. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 

“The heroine is indeed a conception that does the 
writer credit, and other characters as well as scenes 
there are to which the same remark — 

: : St. James’s Gazette, 

“Poetically imaginative and written with rare ele- 
gance, ‘ Dream Faces’ will increase the already acquired 
reputation of its author. It should be understood that 
the form of this tale alone proves the fertility of its 
writer’s imagination. She treats of ordinary subjects 
with a species of grace that lends them a new charm.” 

Morning Post. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROYAL ANGUS,” &c. 


QUEEN MAB. By Lord James 


DOUGLAS, Author of “ Estcourt,” &c. In 2 vols. 
“‘Lord James Douglas has given us in ‘Queen Mab’ 
a piece of sound and honest workmanship. He had 
already in ‘Royal Angus’ proved himself to be the 
possessor of a pleasant and not unpicturesque narrative 
style, and the present novel will not only sustain but 
e ce his reputation.” —County Gentleman. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONEST DAVIE.” 


LITTLE LADY LINTON. By 


FRANK BARRETT, Author of “A Prodigal’s 
Dg he ye aiiil . - 

n a story which can boast a strong plot, man 
really dramatic situations, and such characters as the 
fiendish Lady Linton, the pure and sweet second 
wife (the Little Lad ey and the anguished 
husband-lover, Sir rt, it is not difficult to see 
hosts of 2 for powerful and picturesque 
writing, and Mr. Barrett does not fail to take ad- 
vantage of them.’’—Society. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, 


Mirth and Marvels. By the Rev. RI 
HARRIS BARHAM., oe i 


THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With Sixty-nine 
Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel. 
ted on toned paper. Crown 4to, cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 21s.; or bound in the Ely pattern, 

ce. 


same 

“A series of humorous legends, illustrated by th 

such men as Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel—what re 

be more tempting ?””—Times. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. In small demy 8vo, with 
@ carmine border line around each page. With 
Twenty Illustrations on Steel by Cruikshank and 
Leech, with gilt edges and bevelled boards, 10s. 6d. 

THE BURLINGTON EDITION. A Cabinet Edition. 
In 8 vols., feap. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. With Fifty Ilustra- 
tions by Cruikshank, Leech, Tenniel, Barham, ona 
Du Maurier. In crown 8vo, red cloth, 6s. 

THE POPULAR EDITION. In crown 8vo, cloth 
with Sixteen Illustrations by Cruikshank, ‘ 
Tenniel, and Barham, 3s. 6d. id . — 








Ricuarp Bzntizy & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





W. SATCHELL & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY.—THE BOOK FOR A SUMMER LAWN, 


THE PLANT-LORE and GARDEN- 


CRAFT of SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. Canon ELLACOMBE. The 
Second Edition, greatly Enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 
“It would be hard to namea better commonplace book for summer 
lawns. . . . The lover of pyetry, the lover of gardening, and the lover 
of quaint, out-of-the-way knowledge will each find something to please 
him. . . . Itis a delightful ple of gardening literature.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mr. Ellacombe, with a double enthusi for Shakesp and for his 
garden, has produced a very readable acd graceful volume on the Plant- 
lore of Shakespeare.”—Saturday Review. 
“Mr, Ellacombe brings to his task »n enthusiastic love of horticulture, 
wedded to no i iderable p and th tical k ledve o 
mind cultivated by considerable acquuintance with the Greek and Latin 
classics, and trained for this special subject by a course of extensive reading 
among the contemporaries of his suthor; and a capacity fur patient and 
unwearied research, which he has shown by the stores of learning he has 
drawn from a class of books rarely 2ipped into by the student—Saxon and 
exrly English herbals and books of leechcraft ; the result is a work which 
is entitled from its worth to a place in every Shakesperian library.” 
Spectator. 
“*The work has fallen into the hands of one who knows not only tho 
plants them:elves, but also their literary history; and it may be ssid that 
Shakespeare's flowers now for the first time find an histori+n.”— Field, 
“*A delightful book has been compiled, and it is as accurate as it is 
delightful.”— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
“*Mr, Fllacombe’s book well deserves a place on the shelves of both the 
student of Shakespeare and the lover of plant-lore.”—Journal of Botany. 
“* By patient industry, systematically b d, Mr. Ell be has pro- 
duced a book of considerable interest . . . full of facts, grouped on 
principles of common-sense about quotations from our great poet ” 
Guardian. 
“ Mr, Ellacombe is an old and faithful labourer in this field of criticism. 
His * Plant-Lore and Garden-Craft of -hakespeare’ . . . is the fullest 
and best book on the sulject."—Literary World (American). 


A BOOKE of FISHING with 


HOKE and LINE, By I[EONARP] M[ASCALL]. Reprinted from 
the Edition of 1590, With Preface and Gossary by THOMAS 
SATCHELL. Feap. 4to, half-morocco, price 7s, 61. 

* An unbroken vein of dry humour runs through the quaint descriptions 
and directions, »nd one’s interest is kept alive by the practi al common- 
sense and shrewdness displayed by this old-world author. . . . Very 
quaint are the woodcut illustrations of pike hooks and ancient implements 
fur catching fish, otters, water-rats, and sea-pies.”—Jield. 

* Anglers and lovers of curious old books have reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Satchell for his reprint of this very rare littie black-letter volume. 
. « . Sure ofa hearty welcome.”— Notes and Queries. 

**A quaint and suggestive book.”— 4 thenaeum. 

“This reprint has an especial claim upon the attention of modern 
students of pisciculture. . . . The editing is characterised by no less 
good taste than scholurly acumen.”—Lxeter Gazette. 


a 


THE CHRONICLE of the COM- 


PLEAT ANGLER of IZAAK WALTON end CHARLES COTTON, 
By THOMAS WESTWOOD. A New Edition, greatly Enlarged by the 
Author, with some Notes and Additions by THOMAS SATCHELL, 
Feup. 4to, half-morocco, price 10s. 6d. 

“ There is no living writer who can approach Mr, Westwood in his par- 
ticular sphere, A subtle influence pervades his writings, which brings him 
into personal relations with his readers. Perhaps his secret of winning 
sympathy lies in his evenness of thought, his purity of diction, and his 
quiet, peaceful tone—qualities which render him a worthy exponent of one 
of the most beautiful pastorals in the English language.”—Eaeter Gazette. 

“It is not necessary at this time of day to express the praise that might 
be written of Mr, Westwood's style. the ‘Chronicle’ being almost as much a 
pastoral as the ‘Compleat Ang'er.’”. id. 














'— Field, 

“A gossiping essay on the various editions of the brightest book in 
angling literature, d with the frank of a brother of the pleasant 
craft, the perception of an artist, the feeling of a poet, the tone of a gentle- 
mun, and the allusions and illustrations that bespeak the scholar.” 
Athenaeum. 


THE SECRETS of ANGLING (1613), 


By J[OHN) LD[ENNYS} With an Introduction by T. WESTWOOD. 
Feap, 4to, half-morocco, price 78, 6d. ; parchment cover, 5s. 

“We congratulate Mr. Westwood on his charmirg reproduction of this 
old and rare angling poem. . . . Beloe said of it that * perhaps thero 
does not exist in the circle of English literature a rarer book than this,’ 
Indeed, Sir John Hawkins confessed he eould never get a sight of it. . . . 
Anglers will now be «ble to read this poem as it was presented to the 
world.” — Notes and Queries. 

“* Mr, Westwood, angler and poet himself, was the proper person to 
reveal the greatest of angling poets. . . . J. D.'s verses are earnest and 
impassioned, dainty, harmonious, and polished. . . . Ail ‘ brothers of 
the angle’ will gratefully accept this beautiful reprint of a book which, on 
account of its rarity, has been practically unknown to all save a few book- 
worms.”— Athenaeum. 


AN OLDER FORM of the TREA- 


TYSE of FYSSHYNGE wyth an ANGLE (c, 1450). Now first printed, 
from a Manuscript in the collection of Mr. Denison, with Preface and 
Glossary by THOMAS SATCHELL. Price 7s. 6d. 200 copies printed, 
** A tract of peculiar intcrest.”—Notes and Queries. 
“ Edited with the patient conscientious skill for the exercise of which 
Mr. Satchell is famous.”—L eter Gazette, 


THE LIBRARY of OLD FISHING 


BOOKS. A Collection designed for the use of the “scholarly fisher- 
man,” and consisting chiefly of reprints of works of unusual interest 
or extreme rarity, carefully edited, well printed in quarto form on the 
best hand-made foolscap paper, and issued in a permanent half-morocco 
binding, Roxburghe style, with gilt top and rough edges. A Prospectus 
on application. 
“ The appearance of these books at once ccnciliates the book-lover.” 

Athenaeum, 
“* Angling literature of the present century is most fortunate in having 
devoted to it two such able, patient, and conscientious lovers as Thomas 
Westwood and Thomas Satchell, who, by their joint and several labours 
have been of greater service to the collectors in this line than any, or 
perhaps even ail, of their predecessors, Their ‘ Bibliotheca Piscatoria’ 
alone entitles them to the gratitude of everyone interested in angling 
books, both for its admirable, carefully prepare’, and voluminous informa- 
tion, and for the spirit of devotion to its task which shows on every page. 
The ‘ Chronicle of the Compleat Angler,’ by Mr. Westwood, with notes and 
additions by Mr. Satchel!, has a charm rarely found in any bibliographical 
work, and the delightful ‘ Angler’s Note-book and Naturalist’s Kecord,’ a 
new series of which is about to be issued under the management of these 
Erckmann-Chatrian of fish literature, is, by all odds, the most scholarly and 

interesting periodical on angling ever published.”— Nation (of New York). 
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WwooD’s 
HOUSEHOLD PRACTICE 


OF 
MEDICINE, HYGIENE, AND 
SURGERY: 


A Practical Treatise for the Use of Families, Travellers, 
Seamen, Miners, and Others. 


Edited by FREDK. A, CASTLE, M.D. 


In 2 super-royal 8vo vols. 1,770 pp. Dlustrated by 
over 700 fine Wood Engravings. 


Price, in cloth binding, Two GUINEAS. 


The Lancet says:—*This work represents a great 
undertaking. There are many systems of domestic 
medicine, but we have seen none so pretentious and so 
complete as this. ..1t is difficult to convey to our 
readers the completeness of the book and its illustra- 
tions. It would be invidious and difficult to single out 
from such an encyclopzedie work eT articles 
for special allusion and criticism. e would only say 
that generally they are written with great judgment 
and accuracy, often bringing the latest fruits of investi- 
gation to the service of the reader. We cannot with- 
hold our admiration at the boldness with which this 
work has been conceived, and the thoroughness with 
which it has been executed. 


NOW READY, 
MARCUS AURELIUS 
ANTONINUS. 

By PAUL BARRON WATSON. 

With Frontispiece Portrait. 

Demy 8vo, gilt top, cloth extra, price 15s. 


NOW READY. 


INDEX TO THE ENGLISH 
CATALOGUE OF BOOKS. 


Vol. III.—JANUARY, 1874, to DECEMBER, 1880. 
Compiled by SAMPSON LOW. 


Royal 8vo, half-morocco, price 18s. 





SPECIAL ARTICLES IN 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, price 1s. 


AN IDEAL HEAD. Frontispiece. 

A RUN ASHORE at QUEENSTOWN. LIllustrated. 

WHEAT-FIELDS of the COLUMBIA, Illustrated. 

THE HERO ‘of the TOWER: a Poem, WIL 
CARLETON. 

ARTIST STROLLS in HOLLAND.—VI. GrorcE H. 
BovuGutTon, A.R.A. Illustrated. 

TROUVILLE. I!lustrated. 


JUDITH SHAKESPEARE: a Novel. 
—XXVII. Wrt1iAm BLACK. 


THE GREAT HALL of WILLIAM RUFUS.—II. 
TREADWELL WALDEN. Illustrated. 


CHARLES READE: a Personal Reminiscence. By 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. With Portrait. 


Chaps. XXV. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searuz, & RrvineToN, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 23, 1884. 
No. 642, New Series. 


Tae Eprror cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
§c., may be addressed to the PustisnEr, and 
not to the Eprror. 


LITERATURE. 
The King Country ; or, Explorations in New 


Zealand. By J. H. Kerry-Nicholls. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


Tus is no ordinary book of travels. The 
author has hit upon an almost unknown 
region, full of interest, variety, and beauty. 
He describes vividly all he saw and all he 
went through. The native reserve in the 
north island of New Zealand, known as the 
King Country, containing about 10,000 square 
miles, has for many years been rigidly guarded 
against the intrusion of the Pakeha. The 
settlers, like some other people, suffer from 
“land hunger,” and their cupidity is excited 
by the contemplation of a vast extent of 
country still in the possession of its original 
owners. The reserve territory has been the 
subject of much negotiation and some treaties; 
and it is in the hopes of getting the rights 
of himself and his people respected that the 
Maori King Tawhiao is now in England. It 
will be obvious from this how well-timed is 
the appearance of the present work. 

Mr. Kerry-Nicholls’s first attempt, in 1882, 
to penetrate into King Country was unsuc- 
cessful. He went direct from Alexandria 
on the north-west to King Tawhiao, furnished 
with letters from Sir George Grey. The 
King was about to receive a communication 
from the Colonial Ministry, and had assembled 
all his chiefs about him, some of them mag- 
nificent specimens of what New Zealanders 
were, and are not likely to be again. Mr. 
Kerry-Nicholls remarks :— 

“A change of life in every way different from 
that followed by their forefathers has brought 
about a considerable alteration for the worse 
among the rising population; and, although 
during my journey I met and conversed with 
many tattooed warriors of the old school, 
who were invariably both physically and in- 
tellectually superior to the younger natives, it 
was clear that this splendid type of savage 
would soon become a matter of the past.” 

Itis in the men more than the women that 
this falling off is apparent. The excitement 
caused by the conference was unpropitious to 
the proposed expedition. The King, without 
forbidding, discouraged the enterprise in such 
a way that Mr. Kerry-Nicholls resolved to 
retire and make his attempt: on the ¢erra in- 
cognita from another point and at a later date. 
He employed the interval in visiting the hot 
springs of Rotorua, the geysers, and the 
amous terraces which have been described 
before, but never by a more enthusiastic 
admirer. 

The difficulties of exploring the King 
Country were increased by the impossibility 
of aid from friendly Maoris; indeed, the un- 
satisfactory state of the native question made 
it actually dangerous to venture among them. 
The author, however, boldly set out with 








one companion, an interpreter, and three 
horses. He was most fortunate in his choice 
of a fellow-traveller. Mr. Turner was as 
plucky and enduring as himself, and 
they worked well together. In April of 
last year they entered the King Country 
from Lake Taupo, the western half of which 
is comprised in the reserve, and made straight 
for the great snowclad mountains of Tonga- 
riro and Ruapehu, both of which they 
ascended. Tongariro, an active volcano 
more than seven thousand feet high, pre- 
sented no special difficulty, but the ascent of 
Ruapehu will excite the envy or the admira- 
tion of all Alpine climbers. Our travellers 
had to depend on their own individual 
powers and exertions. Guides or porters 
there could be none. No friendly natives 
accustomed to observe the mountain were 
forthcoming. No comfortable inn or even a 
chalet, with its hay-loft, was ready to receive 
them. The virgin peak was as yet utterly 
unexplored, being avoided by the natives, 
who have a tradition that when a man goes 
up Ruapehu he never comes down again— 
this, at least, relieved them from fear of 
molestation from hostile Maoris. A hard 
day’s walk brought them to the snow- 
line at an elevation of 6,200 feet, and 
there they encamped for the night—and 
such a night! The wind blew in heavy 
gusts, and increased in violence after every 
lull, the icy blasts making sleep impossible. 

‘*At midnight the terrible climax came; with 
a noise like the howling of a thousand fiends, 
a terrific gale of wind swept over the mountain. 
In an instant our tent was carried away from 
us, the flag-pole struck Turner a frightful blow 
on the head, and our blankets went flying right 
and left. So great was the force of the wind 
that it was impossible to stand against it. 
Blinding showers of sand and scoria filled the 
air almost to suffocation as each successive 
blast swept onward with terrific force, and 
everything was covered with a fine scoria dust, 
which got into the hair, filled the eyes, caused 
a choking sensation about the throat, and per- 
meated every article of clothing. It was useless 
to endeavour to erect our tent again, so we 
squatted down, Maori fashion, in our blankets, 
behind another enormous boulder, which served 
to break the force of the wind. The ther- 
mometer now stood at 27°, and the gale con- 
tinued to blow throughout the night with 
terrific fury, sweeping over the ice-bound 
summit of the mountain, and then down into 
the valleys below, carrying along in its course 
its dark clouds of scoria and showers of gritty 
sand. It was only a few minutes past midnight 
when our tent blew away, and we therefore 


had to pass six hours under the boulder before 
sunrise.” 


It took seven hours of hard climbing to 
reach the summit, 9,000 feet above the sea- 
level, on the following day. They were 
repaid. Our author, already a great traveller 
and mountain climber, had never beheld a 
more varied and enchanting scene ; a radius of 
100 miles was mapped out and clearly defined 
beneath him, embracing the whole of the 
unexplored country and including the snowy 
peak of Mount Egmont. 

Mr. Kerry-Nicholls constantly speaks of 
glaciers. We cannot but feel some doubt as to 
whether there are any true glaciers on this 
mountain; his descriptions certainly point to 
nevés and frozen snow-beds rather than to 
glaciers in the exact sense. Among the 





many wonders of Ruapehu he discovered 
vast caves lined with ice; and the two 
important rivers, the Waikato and the Whan- 
gaehu, both of which rise in the sides of the 
mountain above the snow-line at an altitude 
of over seven thousand feet, run parallel to 
each other for a long distance from their 
sources, till they reach the Onetapu Desert, 
where they diverge and divide the two great 
watersheds of that portion of the country, 
one flowing to the north and the other to the 
south. 

To the south-east of Ruapehu lies the 
Onetapu Desert, or ‘‘ Desert of Sacred Sand," 
extending over an area of above fifty square 
miles; the surface is entirely covered with 
volcanic deposits. Riding over this dreary 
expanse the author found the remains of 
enormous trees converted into charcoal, 
proving that the site of the desert was 
formerly covered with forest which was over- 
whelmed by the lava, scoria, and ashes of 
Ruapehu when in a state of activity—forests, 
no doubt, of the same character as those to 
the south-west and west of Ruapehu, into 
which our travellers boldly plunged and 
traversed for eighty miles. The vegetation 
was so dense that they frequently noticed 
three or four different species of large trees 
living and flourishing upon the dead trunks 
of huge fallen ones. 


‘* When some of these giants of the forest had 
fallen across our track we had often to cut a 
way round them for our horses through the 
thick shrub and tangled vines, the latter of 
which impeded our rm ang at every turn by 
tripping us up and winding round the legs and 
necks of our animals like treacherous snares, 
The enormous rata-vines had been very treuble- 
some up to this point, but now we had to do 
battle not only against them, but against the 
supple jacks, which we found growing every- 
where in a perfect network of snake-like coils 
on the soft, marly soil of the country we were 
now in. Our horses would often get so en- 
tangled that they would refuse to move until 
we had cut them a clear passage out of their 
difficulties.” 

The dampness was such that even when the 
sun shone the moisture kept dripping from 
the trees like a perpetual shower-bath ; and 
the dank, heavy feeling of the air, caused by 
the endless vegetation, through which they 
could never see a hundred yards ahead, bre 
duced a feeling of intense weariness, e 
hear nothing, however, of fever or malaria. 
Emerging from this great forest, the travellers 
came upon an inhabited country, and met 
with much hospitality and assistance from 
the natives during the remainder of their 
journey. They left the King Country at the 
same place at which the author had entered 
it the year before. 

He relates many curious and amusing anec- 
dotes of the Maoris. Very pathetic is the 
lament of a grand chief, reputed to have been 
one of the strongest men of his day:--- 


‘‘In former times we lived differently; each 
tribe had its territory. We lived in pas placed 
high upon the mountains. The men looked to 
war as their only occupation, and the women 
and the young people cultivated the fields. 
We were a strong and a healthy people then. 
When the pakeha came, everything began to die 
away, even the natural animals of the country. 
Formerly, when we went into a forest and 
stood under a tree, we could not hear oure 
selves speak for the noise of the birds; every 
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tree was full of them. Then, we had pigeons 
and everything in plenty; now, many of the 
birds have died out. A few years ago there was 
a big green parrot in these forests; now it is 
gone, and lots of other things have gradually 
fadedaway. In those times the fields were well 
tilled, there was always plenty of provisions, 
and we wore few clothes, only our own mats 
of feathers. Then the missionaries came 
and took our children from the fields, and 
taught them to sing hymns; they changed 
their minds, and the fields were untilled. The 
children came home and quoted Gospel on an 
empty stomach. Then came the war between 
the pakeha and the Maori that split up our 
homes, and made one tribe fight against 
another; and after the war came the pukeha 
settlers, who took our lands, taught us to 
drink and to smoke, and made us wear clothes 
that brought on disease. What race could 
stand against that? The Maori is passing 
away like the kiwi, the tui, and many other 
things, and by-and-by they will disappear 
just as the leaves of the trees, and nothing will 
remain to tell of them but the names of their 
mountains and their rivers.” 

The book is profusely illustrated. All the 
wood-cuts from the author’s own sketches are 
excellent; he has, however, drawn on his 
imagination for a sketch of the moa, about 
which he made constant enquiries, but could 
learn nothing new. The map is valuable, 
and the author’s course is distinctly marked 
with each day’s journey. We must, in con- 
clusion, congratulate him on having achieved 
a great feat, and we feel convinced that 
his book will meet with the success it so 
richly deserves, Wituam Wicknam. 








The Legends of the Panjdb. By Capt. R. C. 
Temple. Vol. I. (Triibner.) 


Cait. Tempre deserves the highest credit for 
the excellent work he is doing in India— 
work which is not only valuable to all who 
are engaged in Oriental studies, but is most 
useful to the large and rapidly-increasing 
number of scholars who are interested in folk- 
lore. Even if exhibited by a student whose 
whole time was at his command, his energy 
and industry would be remarkable ; but they 
become still more noteworthy when they are 
shown by “a hard-worked official who has no 
ready access to any public library.” The 
Panjab Notes and Queries, which he publishes 
monthly, contains a large amount of informa- 
tion on the geography, history, and antiquities 
of India, and the manners and customs of its 
people ; the Wide-Awake Stories, which he is 
editing in co-operation with Mrs. Steel, is 
likely to prove one of the most trustworthy 
collections as yet made of Indian folk-tales; 
his Dissertation on the Proper Names of 
Panjabis is highly valued by the experts who 
are best qualified to appreciate it; and the 
two works which he is now seeing through 
the press—the Dictionary of Hindustani 
Proverbs, compiled by the late Dr. S. W. 
Fallon, and the ‘‘ Memoirs and Diaries written 
during the times of Mahdr4jé Ranjit Singh, 
of Lahor, and his successors,” by- the late 
Lala Sohan Lal, Stiri Khatri—will no doubt 
add to Capt. Temple’s reputation as a con- 
scientious and indefatigable editor. 

In the Preface to the present volume, Capt. 
Temple gives an interesting account of the 
wandering minstrels, from whom he, with no 


small difficulty, gathered the legends which 





it contains, and of the means by which he 
succeeded in extracting and testing such evi- 
dence as they could afford. There are in the 
Panjab several kinds of bards. There is “‘ the 
bard proper,”’ who is retained at the courts 
of native grandees, where he sings the praises 
of the local chief, and too often adapts the 
history of a former dynasty in favour of the 
ruler of the day. There is ‘“‘the priestly 
depository of the sacred legends of the 
Hindus,” who is called in to perform at the 
various festivals, especially in spring and 
autumn, when he and his companions sing 
semi-religious metrical plays of an uncon- 
scionable length, partly acted and partly 
recited. Of the same kind is “‘ the wandering 
devotee who attaches himself to some saint, 
Hindi or Mussulmin, and sings laudatory 
legends at the festivals peculiar to his hero,” 
and collects alms for the benefit of his patron’s 
shrine. There is ‘“‘the professional ballad- 
singer or mirdsi, who accompanies dancing 
girls, and sings for hire at the various joyous 
ceremonies connected with marriages and the 
like,” and who is invariably ‘“‘a most dis- 
reputable rascal.” Then there is the imitator 
of the Brahman reciter of the swdng or metrical 
play, who performs at the feasts and festivals 
of the low ‘‘ out-castes ” of India, where, 

‘“‘ with a prodigious memory, and some notion 
of verse and metre, he will drone away in 
language suited to himself and his humble 
audience through hundreds of lines of legend, 
sometimes a story picked up from the regular 
professional singers, and sometimes a tale con- 
nected with the object of worship peculiar to 
his class or sect, and always valuable.” 

Lastly, there is the rough villager, who, 
especially in the hills, is often endowed with 
a turn for poetry and recitation, and “‘ who 
relates stories, strictly local in their scope, to 
an admiring crowd of his friends and neigh- 
bours, in language which is at once the jo 
of the philologist and the plague of the folk- 
lore collector.” 

On the resources of all these classes of 
bards Capt. Temple has drawn freely. He 
has haunted shrines, and attended at fairs 
and feasts, and wherever he found a troop of 
minstrels he invited them to perform for his 
private benefit. Sometimes he has had cases 
brought before him officially, which turned 
on disputes that took place during some 
festival at which a singer officiated, and he 
has induced the minstrel in question to sing 
to him, and sometimes to favour him with a 
private copy of the MSS. which formed, if he 
was a literate performer, his stock-in-trade. 
He has made the acquaintance, in the streets 
and roads, of wandering singers of a lower 
class, and has “in due time made them 
divulge all they knew.” More than one 
legend has been produced for his benefit by a 
hint given to the agents of native chiefs and 
nobles whom it has been his lot to receive. 
And, lastly, personal intercourse with all 
kinds of people, black and white, whose 
courtesy and kindness he gratefully acknow- 
ledges, has enabled him to complete his stores. 
Tobacco and opium he found of great service 
in persuading the lower classes of minstrels 
to sing. One of their number “ would recite 
nothing until he had imbibed enough opium 
to kill an ordinary human being.” 

The contents of the present volume are, 


for the most part, in verse, the original texts 





being given in Roman characters, along with a 
literal translation. To some of them may be 
applied Capt. Temple’s words in describing 
the bard who sings at stated festivals, and is 
paid ‘‘ according to the amount he knows and 
the time it takes him to get through his 
repertory.” His recitations, therefore, 

‘are prosy, long drawn out, and full of irri- 
tating and uninteresting repetitions; but they 
are valuable in so far as the inflexible nature of 
their matrix, as it were, has obliged generation 
after generation to reiterate the same stories in 
much the same words.” 

Consequently it is difficult to give any fair 
idea of them by extracts. They must be 
perused throughout with something, though 
in a very minor degree, of the patience with 
which the editor wrote them down. Their 
principal value lies, not in their artistic 
expression, but in the insight which they 
convey into the thoughts and feelings of the 
hearers for whom they were composed. In 
this respect they are valuable indeed, the 
pains which Capt. Temple has taken to 
insure their authenticity having rendered 
them thoroughly trustworthy. 

The volume contains one long legend in 
prose, the story of Raja Rasali, which, Capt. 
Temple says, 

‘‘is of unusual value both for its historical 
and its folk-lore bearings. It gives a hint of 
the true history of that Indo-Scythian hero, 
who may yet be identified with Sri Sydlapati 
Deva, whose coins are still found in such 
abundance all over the Panjaéb, and who must 
have flourished between the first Arab in- 
vasions of the Sindh and Kabul, and the rise 
of the Ghaznavide Dynasty. It also contains 
in places the most remarkable analogies to the 
almost universal stories of the Seven Wise 
Men.” 

A shorter prose legend is that of Safidon, one 
of those ‘‘ which practically relate the story 
of the holocaust of snakes by Janamejaya, 
and the events leading thereto,” and which 
are referred to ‘‘the war of extermination 
carried on by the Aryans about Dehli (Dilli) 
against the Naga race of the Panjab,” and 
are, therefore, tales of much historical im- 
portance. W. R. 8. Ratstoy. 








Our Seamarks. 
(Longmans. ) 


Tae author of this work claims to set forth 
‘‘a simple, accurate, and non-technical 
description of lighthouses and other kinds of 
sea-marks,” which he treats of in four classes 
—viz., lighthouses, light vessels, buoys and 
unlighted beacons, and, lastly, fog-signals. 
Concerning all these there is crass ignorance 
among landsfolk in general, and it is certainly 
excusable, for up to the present time no good 
popular work has appeared treating of the 
subject as a whole. The stories of how the 
Eddystone and Bell Rock lighthouses were 
built have always claimed readers in plenty, 
but the mass of published matter savours too 
much of technical profundity or of official 
dryness to come under public notice. 

Twenty years ago Mr. David Stevenson 
told the following story :—When the Inch- 
keith was changed from a fixed to a revolving 
light, a certain old lady, who, from sleepless 
nights, had come to regard it as quite a com- 
panion, was greatly puzzled. She saw its 


By E. Price Edwards. 
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successive appearance and eclipse, and declared 
next morning her sincere pity for the poor 
lightkeeper, for ‘‘no sooner was his lamp 
lighted than it went out, and if it had been 
lighted once, it had been lighted a hundred 
times.” But with Mr. Price Edwards’s book 
at hand, such tales will speedily be ‘‘ melted 
into air, into thin air.” Sor we have here a 
lucid and admirably practical popular treatise 
on the éclairage et balisage—to borrow the 
convenient and precise French expression—of 
our own coasts. Moreover, the author speaks 
with full authority and from long experience 
as a member of the head-quarters staff of the 
Trinity House, and he has quite fulfilled his 
intention of avoiding lengthy and intricate 
technicalities. 

Just one-half of the volume is devoted to 
lighthouses, to lighting systems and illu- 
minants, and to the shore personnel of the 
lighthouse service. The interesting question 
of the early history of lighthouses is dismissed 
very briefly. Reference is made to the grant 
of acharter to the Trinity House of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, which contained a provision allowing 
that fraternity to maintain two light-towers 
at Shelys (Shields); and part of the Act of 
8 Elizabeth c. 13 is quoted, forbidding the 
destruction of well-known sea-marks. ‘‘ Here 
we have,”’ says Mr. Edwards, 


“the earliest official references to sea-marks 
on our coast; but the nature of the allusions 
shows that at the periods in question the use 
of coast-lights was but little known in this 
country.” 


This is hardly correct. For as far back as 
1261 we have an official reference in the Patent 
Rolls to coast-lights, when Henry III. issued 
a precept commanding the payment of two- 
pence—usually called ‘‘ fire pence ”—by every 
merchant ship coming into Winchilsea towards 
the maintenance of the light there. And 
this is by no means a solitary instance, 
as a few years later, when a dispute arose 
between the Cinque Ports and the fishermen 
of Norfolk out of the herring fishery, an 
ordinance was made for securing the main- 
tenance of ‘‘ the fires at the accustomed places 
for the scfety of vessels arriving by night.” 
_Two valuable chapters are occupied with a 
discussion of the relative merits of oil, gas, 
and electricity as illuminants, and with ex- 
planations of the various lamps and burners 
used in the catoptric and dioptric lighting 
apparatus. As regards the electric system, 
the author expresses a hope that by successive 
improvements, pointing towards economy, the 
time will arrive 
“for our lighthouses to be supplied with boxes 
of accumulated electrical energy, to be kept in 
store and made use of as required ; machinery 
being wanted only at some great central factory, 
where fuel can be cheaply obtained, and where 
5 aca with all parts of the country is 


In the chapter on lightships the extreme 

culties attending any connexion with the 
shore by a submarine cable are pointed out, 
ut a similar hope is held out that ere many 
years elapse these obstacles will have been 
overcome. 

Buoys are like their land brethren, often a 
Source of much trouble. Their names, and 

pes and sizes are legion. Hence the 


Proposals of the recent conference of British 





authorities to adopt a uniform system of 
busyage will be hailed with delight by all 
navigators. These recommendations are 
quoted by Mr. Edwards in extenso, but he 
cannot help remarking that they seem almost 
too good to be ever carried out as intended. 

As to fog-signals, the concluding chapter 
gives much new information respecting the 
bells, gongs, guns, and explosives in use, as 
well as of the whistles, horns, and trumpets 
employed. That fog-piercer, the siren, is 
noticed at some length, for its importance is 
beyond all question. We cannot, however, 
but sympathise with the light-keepers at 
Hartland Point, if any such occasion should 
recur like that of the memorable ‘ White 
Tuesday’ in 1881, when the siren trumpet 
belonging to that lighthouse had to be sounded 
every two minutes for seventeen hours. 

Perhaps, from a critical point of view, the 
text might be improved by condensation here 
and there, as, for example, to avoid the 
repetition on pp. 72 and 85, and on pp. 73 
and 125; but, at the same time, it is difficult, 
in such a subject, to avoid the interconnexions 
of system with system without traversing 
old ground again. We have only noticed one 
little slip—viz., on p. 77, the lighthouse 
chart should be mentioned as facing p. 1, and 
not as being the frontispicce. 

The volume contains numerous good plates 
and wood-cuts, and has a chart showing 
clearly the ranges of the principal lighthouses 
and lightships in the British Isles, while a 
list of the coast-lights—forming an Appendix 
—gives their colours and characteristic distinc- 
tions. But we miss one thing. Almost 
every properly bred book, excepting novels, 
essays, sermons, and such like, should have a 
tail as well as a head. This useful appendage, 
the index, is wanting here. 

As the popularity of the lifeboat service 
shows the keen interest felt in all ways and 
means for remedying the ‘‘sea-sorrow”’ of 
our coasts, so may this book rouse intelligent 
sympathy with those who day and night act 
as the watchful guardians of their seafaring 
brothers ! Grorcr F. Hoorrr. 








The Iistory of Norfolk. By R. H. Mason. 
Parts II., III. (Wertheimer. ) 


We have here two more instalments of this 
handsome and ambitious work; and, though 
they are characterised by the same mixture 
of merits and defects that was apparent in 
the opening part, they attain, on the whole, 
after striking the balance, to a higher standard 
of excellence. For Mr. Mason becomes un- 
questionably more at home as he emerges 
from the Middle Ages. Yet it is, again, the 
unevenness of his performance that impresses 
one as its most striking feature. Of honest 
work and laborious research, both among 
printed books and MS. records, there is, in- 
deed, no lack. But this only makes one 
regret the more that it is found in conjunc- 
tion with a want of system, a “‘ scrappiness ” 
of detail, and an unfortunate absence of the 
critical faculty. The miscellaneous contents 
of Mr. Mason’s note-books, though doubtless 
representing commendable industry, appear 
to have been shot into his History somewhat 
hurriedly and at random, and, consequently, 
too often in disregard of chronological order. 
And, with the want of system, there is 








similarly the want of discrimination. One is 
tempted to say that all is grist that comes to 
Mr. Mason’s mill. A good and a bad 
authority are to him strangely alike. The 
former, indeed, is taken, but the other is not 
left. But yet, when ail deductions have 
been made, it must be admitted that Mr. 
Mason has succeeded in producing an emi- 
nently readable narrative, a History which 
cannot fail to interest many to whom a merely 
scientific work would appeal in vain. 

Part II. contains the general history from 
the death of Elizabeth to the Kestoration, 
and the first part of the ecclesiastical history, 
extending down to the Reformation. Taking 
the latter first, we observe a certain wildness 
and absence of system in the spelling of the 
bishops’ names before the Conquest. We 
have a Life of Stigand in which ‘ Edgar 
Atheling” and ‘‘the Wittenagemote” duly 
figure; also the famous legend of his death, 
which, however, Mr. Mason quotes second- 
hand from Palgrave, and not from the 
original romancer, William of Malmesbury. 
Mr. Mason also confuses his two earlier 
depositions, the certain one and the doubtful, 
and accepts without question the story of his 
presence and capture at Ely. In describing 
as if for the first time the Accord of 1072, 
which contains Herfast’s signature as Bishop 
of Thetford, it should have been mentioned 
that this document was carefully edited in 
the Appendix to the Fifth Report on His- 
torical MSS., which Mr. Mason has evidently 
consulted on the subject. Its date, by-the- 
way, scems hardly reconcileable with that 
assigned by Mr. Freeman for the removal of 
the Bishopstool—viz., 1078. One is curious 
to know on what ground Mr. Mason gives 
January 17, 1174, as the date of Bishop 
William’s death. It is recorded as occurring 
on the 16th by Diceto, and on the 20th 
by Gervase. Thomas de Blunville obtained 
the see towards the close of 1226, and is 
described, in the letter announcing his 
election, as ‘‘a devout man of God, meet and 
apt for the service of the Church.” We 
might hardly recognise in this description 
the trusty officer who, three years before, 
had received, in the crisis of 1223, the im- 
portant constableship of Colchester Castle (‘‘ ne 
ab incursu hostium nostrorum nobis in parte 
illa sit timendum’”’), only to be immediately 
transferred to the yet more important one of 
the Tower. Of this Mr. Mason is not aware, 
though he mentions that he had held office 
in the Exchequer. If he was a kinsman, as 
stated, of Hubert de Burgh, his promotion 
becomes intelligible and of some interest. 

In the general history, under James I. we 
find in the List of Norfolk Contributors to the 
Loan of 1611-12 one of those documents which 
form the most valuable features of this work. 
In dealing with the military history Mr. 
Mason is also at his best. We have much 
interesting information about the county 
militia, a force of which the importance and 
numerical strength in days before the exist- 
ence of a standing army is too often insuffi- 
ciently realised. Under Charles I., Mr. 
Mason prints for us the sums levied for ship- 
money in every hundred and village of the 
county, the “accounts having been preserved 
during the 250 years which have elapsed 
with great care, and are [sic] at this time in 
as good condition,” &c.—a sentence which 
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illustrates the want of revision that mars, as 
I have said, the merits of this work. There 
is a good sketch of the siege of Lynn, and 
a welcome List of Norfolk Compounders, with 
particulars of their several compositions. 
Among the Norfolk Royalists there is, appar- 
ently, no mention of that grand old warrior 
Sir Jacob (Lord) Astley, of Melton Constable, 
but it is to be hoped that Mr. Mason will 
epare him a niche among his ‘“ Norfolk 
Notabilities.” Of affairs in the county 
during the so-called Second Civil War the 
account is somewhat meagre. We should 
have been glad to hear more of the great 
Norwich Riot (April 1648), ‘‘ which had to 
be suppressed,” not ‘‘by the forces of the 
county,” but by Fleetwood’s veteran troopers, 
who were hurried over from Dereham, twenty 
miles away, and ‘fell desperately’ on the 
determined populace, whom they had to ride 
down by furious charges, as Rich’s men, a 
fortnight before, had ridden down the popu- 
lace of London. The Report drawn up for 
Fleetwood and the letter in the Tanner MSS. 
might here have supplemented the brief entry 
in the Commons’ Journals of a year and a-half 
later. After this, the scene of interest is 
shifted to Yarmouth, where the Prince’s 
attempts to land had a really national im- 
portance. How the first and most alarming 
of these was frustrated by that ‘‘ faithful and 
stont commander,” Major Jermy, of the horse 
militia ; how grievously he was thwarted by 
the local loyalists, headed by Capt. Johnson, 
who, like Poyer of Pembroke, was now as 
zealous against the Army as he had been at 
first against the King; how the indefatigable 
Scroop, with his flying squadron, was 
despatched by Fairfax to Jermy’s assistance ; 
how the town, torn by divisions, coquetted 
with both parties, but yet kept the Prince at 
sea; and how Fairfax, not without anxiety, 
hastened thither on the fall of Colchester— 
all this Mr. Mason leaves untold, as also Fair- 
fax’s visit to Loving Land, and his triumphal 
entry into Norwich. It may also be noted 
that the trial of the Norwich ‘rebels,’ after 
the serious riots of 1650, by a specially con- 
stituted court of justice, probably explains 
Col. Jones’s expression in his letter to Fleet- 
peor on the Cardigan prisoners (June 19, 
1651) :— 


‘* Indeed, sir, I conceive it exceeding necessary 
to put these men upon a very speedy trial, and 
that in the Norfolk manner; for a jury will do 


no good in that county, where little of the 
gospel hath yet been” (!). 


In part III. we can only notice the really 
excellent account of the Norfolk Volunteers 
in the Great War, and the interesting fac- 
similes of Norfolk autographs in the seven- 
teenth century. But Mr. Mason seems not 
to have apprehended the meaning of ‘ Mr. 
Henry Howard of Norfolk” (pp. 334, 343); 
and his error in speaking persistently of “ the 
Marquis of [sic] Townshend” (p. 336, &c.), 
and that, too, 120 years before the Marquisate 
was conferred, is astounding. Praise is due 
to some admirable reproductions from chefs 
@auvre of Norfolk illuminators. 


J. H. Rovwnp. 











Symbolical Methods of Study. By Mary 
Boole. (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tue name of Boole in connexion with 
symbolic methods commands the attention of 
all who defend the use of mathematical 
reasoning in the human sciences. The name 
of Boole will be for ever associated with one 
of the most daring of such applications, the 
construction of an Algebra of Logic. Mrs. 
Boole’s symbolic methods are of a less 
severe and formal type. They are not 
limited to mathematical signs, but extend 
over a wide range of metaphorical reflection, 
of various authorship and value—from the 
analogies of genuine philosophy to the 
quaint conceits of minds more attentive to 
the similarities than to the differences of 
things. 

One turns with most curiosity to the pas- 
sages which have been inspired by Prof. 
Boole. His poems have the peculiar interest 
which attaches to those of Sir William Rowan 
Hamilton and the few others who have com- 
bined the highest mathematical, with some 
poetical, imagination. The influence of Prof. 
Boole is still felt in the chapter called ‘‘ The 
Fairyland of Mathematics.” ‘‘I have made 
out what puts the whole subject of singular 
solutions [of Differential Equations] into a 
state of unity,” he writes, apparently referring 
to the highly metaphorical interpretation of 
those solutions which is offered by our author. 
Here is a specimen of her allegorical vein :— 
‘* When I hear people trying to account for 
the facts of our lives without any reference to 
the existence of Satan, I cannot help remem- 
bering that ....no statement of the path of 
a planet would be more false than one which 
attempted to describe the ellipse in any mathe- 
matical language intelligible to beginners without 
reference to the second focus.” 

It is an interesting question, not admitting, 
perhaps, of an exact solution, how far Prof. 
Boole is responsible for the speculations in 
this book. Much is expressly attributed to 
other guides. Many chapters have been in- 
spired by the father of the author, the Rev. 
Thomas Everest. Many a beautiful image 
has been selected from the unpublished works 
of James Hinton. For example :— 


‘*A wrecked man held on by his hands to a 
ledge of rock. As he became exhausted the 
instinct of self-preservation caused the vitality 
to retire gradually from the conscious brain 
into the fingers, till at last he was holding on 
by a mere automatic clutch, without being 
really aware of any reason for clinging. When 
his friends came in a boat to rescue him, his 
fingers refused to relax their hold, and actual 
violence was needed to force him to let himself 
be released.” 

‘‘There is no more impassable barrier than 
a curtain of cobwebs grown thick with the 
dust of ages, as long as the world can be per- 
suaded to believe the cobwebs sacred and 
formidable. But as soon as one single man 
decides to ignore them and goon as if they had 
no existence, their power to stop anyone comes 
to an end.” 


This is a vein of reflection shining and 
precious, but has it that regularity of 
structure which the title leads us to expect ? 

Mr. Bett’s contributions are more ambitious. 
They purport to be genuincly symbolical, 
if we understand the term to imply a corre- 
spondence between mathematical and ordinary 
reasoning, what Laplace calls the ‘‘ reduction 





of good sense to calculus.’”’ Now, in order 
that this relation should be manifested, both 
the things related must be present. But 
as to the second term, calculus, our author 
says of Dr. Betts, ‘‘His main difficulty in 
making his philosophy clear seems to me 
to proceed from the fact that he does not 
know enough of mathematics.” As to the 
other term of the relation let the reader judge 
for himself. 


** Suppose yourself placed at an almost infinite 
distance on the planetary axis of our solar 
system What would be visible? A 
polypetallous corolla (polypetallous, because 
the intersection of elliptical orbits produces 
that arrangement); and to your concentrated 
vision a glowing corolla in living activity would 
be as distinctly pourtrayed as the condensed 
actions of solar laws are revealed in every 
pretty corolla of our flora.... These laws of 
the corolla-form we have educed as laws of 
Thought, of self-consciousness as revealed in 
the act of thinking, of existing, of a conscious 
human being; therefore, also, must these laws 
of the solar corolla be laws of a self-conscious 
thinking, not a Thought (which would make it 
an objective thing), but a Thinking; some one 
is Thinking there—Thinking in potential 
activity, as you and I are thinking this 
moment.” 


Symbolic thinkers should attend to the 
excellent advice which our author has 
addressed to wayward originality. Even a 
genius, if he will disregard all convention- 
ality and discipline, 


‘‘remains a mere ‘medium’ or visionary, not a 
prophet; a feeble improver, not an artist; a 
speaker of unknown tongues, not a teacher. 
He gets flashes of mysterious self-edification, 
but fails to gain the power of communicating 
to others what he knows; and at last loses the 
faculty of receiving from them such correction 
and aid as is needful to keep his own vision 
clear.” 
F. Y. EpeEeworts. 








The Anabasis of Alexander ; or, the History 
of the Wars and Conquests of Alexander 
the Great. Literally Translated, with a 
Commentary, from the Greek of Arrian the 
Nicomedian, by E. J. Chinnock. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Ir is rather a singular fact that our two best 
sources for the campaigns of Alexander should 
have been written almost contemporaneously 
nearly five hundred years after his death— 
one in Latin by Q. Curtius, of whom no other 
work has come down to us; the other by the 
Greek historian Arrian, whose interesting 
account of India, written in imitation of the 
style of Herodotus in Ionic Greek, and his 
Anabasis of Alexander, one of the best speci- 
mens of later Attic, have, with other less im- 
portant works, been preserved. 

A great portion of the earlier part of 
Curtius’s History has been lost, and we are 
not, therefore, acquainted with the authorities 
on which he founded his account, which 
differs in many important particulars from 
that of Arrian. Arrian’s History fortunately 
exists complete ; and he informs us distinctly 
that he has taken his facts from two con- 
temporary Histories of Alexander, written by 
his generals, Ptolemy the son of Lagos, and 
Aristoboulos, whose statements he accepted 
when in agreement, while he added facts 
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detailed by other authors when not incredible 
in themselves. 

There is no doubt that Arrian showed the 
true spirit of historical research, so largely 
cultivated by the Greeks, and his History is 
not only the best, but is a trustworthy 
account of Alexander’s marvellous campaigns, 
which brought the civilisation of Greece 
into contact with the Eastern world. Grote 
took no interest in this phase of Greek 
history, and his account of all that follows 
the destruction of liberty in the Greek 
Republics is most unsatisfactory. Bishop 
Thirlwall’s account of the reigns of Philip 
and Alexander is far better; but there is still 
room for a more thorough study of the times 
when, within two generations, these great 
kings of Macedonia raised their country out 
of barbarism, and led their hardy soldiers 
to the conquest of the world. 

In his study on Arrian’s Anabasis, Mr. 
Chinnock has thrown light on the best 
known portion of this most interesting story, 
and bas made Arrian’s work acceptable to the 
English reader, while he has added greatly 
to the value of his production by the careful 
references which he introduces to all the 
known authorities on the subject of Alex- 
ander’s campaigns, and especially to the 
geography, which is not the least interesting 
_ portion of such details, and of which he has 
made a special study. 

I cannot but regret that Mr. Chinnock 
should have considered himself bound, as he 
states, to produce the ipsissima verba of his 
author, and thus to have fettered himself by 
the difficulties of a literal translation. The 
book reads fairly enough, and the style may 
not perhaps repel a reader who is once en- 
thralled by the interest of the narrative ; but 
the snare of a literal rendering has often led 
Mr. Chinnock into uncouthnesses of style 
which are too likely to repel a general reader, 
and it would have been better if he had not 
attempted to translate his author, as he him- 
self says, without omission or mutilation, if 
the attempt could only be carried out by a 
nutilation of his native tongue. 

The following instance is a fair example of 
the system to which I object. Mr. Chinnock 
writes in book i., chap. iv., ver. 3-6: 


“At first they fled for refuge to their city, 
which was distant about a parasang from the 
Ister ; but when they saw that Alexander was 
leading his phalanx carefully along the river, 
to prevent his infantry being anywhere sur- 
rounded by the Getae lying in ambush, whereas 
he was leading his cavalry straight on, they 
again abandoned the city, because it was badly 
fortified.” 


This involved sentence was caused, as a 
reference to the original shows, simply by the 
effort to be verbally literal, and the result is 
that it is not nearly so simple or effective as 
the Greek. 

_ I have compared Mr. Chinnock’s version 
in several chapters with the original, and 
there is no doubt that it is on the whole a 
precise and accurate translation. But, con- 
sidering the claim made by the author to 
absolute accuracy, I cannot but point out 
slips which but for such a claim would 
hardly have been worth notice, but which 
struck my eye in a casual glance through a 
few chapters in the first book. 





In describing the plan adopted by the bar- 
barians to hurl down their waggons on the 
phalanx ascending the slopes of the Balkans, 
Arrian has the following passage :—ér. dow 
mpavoTeépa TH parayye KaTapepomeva ouppi- 
fovow at dyaga, which Mr. Chinnock trans- 
lates, ‘‘that the denser the phalanx was with 
which the waggons rushing down came into 
into collision.” Here the word zpavorépa has 
clearly nothing to do with the density or 
charging power of the phalanx, but to its 
position on the steep hillside, making the 
rush of the waggons hurled down on it more 
formidable. 

In the account of the battle of the Granicus, 
Arrian describes as follows the way in which 
the Greek mercenaries were cut up after the 
Broian cavalry had fled:—xai rods imméas 
mdvTn mpooreceiy Kedcvoas, év péow bi dALyou 
kataxdérre. abrovs, translated by Mr. Chin- 
nock thus, ‘‘Ordering the cavalry from all 
sides to fall upon them in the midst, he soon 
cut them up.” The words év péow have 
nothing to do with the cavalry, but refer to 
Alexander and the phalanx, ‘‘ Having ordered 
the cavalry to fall on them from all sides, he 
soon got into the middle of them and cut 
them up.” To get the full sense it is neces- 
sary to add some words in English, which 
appears to be against Mr. Chinnock’s rigid 
principles. 

In the account of the siege of Tyre, in 
chap. xxii., Arrian has the following sentence: 
—xai tév Katepypiypéevwy Tod Teixous xaderiy 
thy trépBaow avrois wapexdvtwv. Mr. Chin- 
nock translates—‘“‘and the fragments of the 
wall made it difficult for them to scale it.” 
The words have reference to a sally of the 
besieged ; and there is not a thought about 
scaling the wall in the original, which means 
simply, ‘‘ since the fallen portions of the wall 
made their passage difficult.” 

These are, of course, very slight matters, 
slips which are natural enough in the rapid 
translation of an easy author like Arrian, for 
it must be remembered that the style of 
Arrian is as clear as that of Xenophon’s 
Anabasis ; and there is nothing of the compli- 
cated constructions to be found in Thucydides, 
where a short sentence may be tortured into 
several different meanings, and remains to the 
last a riddle for interpretation. 

The general care and attention bestowed 
on his work by Mr. Chinnock is shown in 
@ curious way by a note which he gives to 
a passage describing, with reference to Alex- 
ander’s bridge over the Indus, the Roman 
method of constructing such bridges. In this 
note he refers to the explanation of the word 
kXivaxes given in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon 
as evidently incorrect. The natural inter- 
pretation of ‘‘ gangways,”’ as given by Mr. Chin- 
nock, is so self-evident that the wonder is 
how he unearthed the singular explanation of 
the passage found in the Lexicon as “‘ frame- 
work of a chariot,” which, if not erroneous, 
is certainly unnecessary. 

The book is well got-up and carefully 
printed. In verifying several of the refer- 
ences in the notes I have found them correct, 
with one exception from Strabo, which ap- 
peared to meto be erroneous. These references 
show a wide classical reading, and should be 
both useful and interesting to the careful 


student. 
James Innes Mivcur. 





A NEW EDITION OF LA FONTAINE. 


Guvres de J. de la Fontaine. Nouvelle 
Edition, revue sur les plus anciennes im- 
pressions et les autographes, et augmentée 
de variantes, de notices, de notes, d’un 
lexique des mots et locutions remarquables, 
de portraits, de fac-simile, ete. Par M. 
Henri Regnier. Tome premier. (Paris: 
Hachette. ) 


Tue edition of the French Classics which 
bears for general title ‘‘ Les grands écrivains 
de la France,” is planned on a great scale; 
and La Fontaine’s works must of necessity 
occupy an almost pre-eminent place in any 
such collection. Nevertheless, a new edition 
of La Fontaine, however elaborate and im- 
portant, would not of itself call for more than 
passing comment. But a new life—that is 
different; and M. Mesnard’s ‘ Notice bio- 
graphique,” which fitly opens the volume 
before me, may well bid us pause, if but for 
a moment, over the career and genius of the 
poet whom Sainte-Beuve called the ‘‘ Homer 
of France.” 

For it is now sixty-four years since 
Walckenaer’s Histoire dela Vie et des Ouvrages 
de J. de la Fontaine was published—the first 
edition, bearing the date of 1820, is before 
me as I write—and though during that time 
innumerable writers, including princes of 
criticism, as Sainte-Beuve himself and Saint- 
Mare Girardin, Taine and Vinet, have dis- 
cussed La Fontaine more or less elaborately, 
yet Walckenaer’s book has so far remained 
the standard life. Sixty-four years is a 
very long time; and, moreover, the particular 
sixty-four years in question have been a 
period of much careful ransacking in national 
and other archives. How far then, it is not 
uninteresting to ask, have later enquiries, 
have the patient investigations of M. Mesnard, 
tended to correct Walckenaer and to modify 
his portrait of the great fabulist ? 

Not very materially, it must be owned. 
Walckenaer’s work was well done. As M. 
Mesnard says, with some grace, and more of 
generosity than biographers usually show 
towards their predecessors :— 


‘“We, alone, might complain that Walckenaer, 
in his pleasant and learned work, has so 
entirely exhausted his subject, for he has made 
it impossible for us to do anything but glean 
in his footsteps. Nevertheless, instead of 
complaining, we prefer to thank him for 
having so effectually made broad our path... . 
No doubt in going again over his track we 
shall come across a few things which escaped 
his investigations ; and, on a few points, more 
recent researches, and our own enquiries, will 
render it possible to add to his statements, or 
rectify them.” 


This is graceful and modest; perhaps even 
too modest. M. Mesnard is no mere gicaner. 
He has quite a little harvest of his own. His 
story of La Fontaine’s life is well and clearly 
told ; his examination of facts and documents 
is acute and thorough; his incidental literary 
criticisms are judicious. In several places, 
as notably the curious episode of La Fon- 
taine’s invitation to England during the 
reign of James II., his acumen has enabled 
him to set matters in a clearer light. Never- 
theless it cannot be said that the old portrait, 
as we know it, has been materially changed 
by the added touches and repaintings. The 
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bonhomme is much the same bonhomme that he 
was before. 

A strange figure most assuredly. Born on 
July 8, 1621, dying on April 13, 1695, 
between those dates there most unmistakably 
lived a man of highest genius and shiftless 
temperament. Incident in his career there 
was scarcely any. He began to study with a 
view to the priesthood, for which he speedily 
found that he had scant vocation. Then fol- 
lowed marriage, for which he had less voca- 
tion; then fatherhood, for which he had, 
assuming that to be possible, less vocation 
still, even if we do not give full credence 
to the story—probably a good deal embellished 
—of his failing to recognise his own son, but 
thinking the youth, on introduction, to be a 
very nice young fellow. Meanwhile he was 
filling, in an amateurish, casual sort of 
way, some government post connected with 
woods, forests, and canals; dreaming a good 
deal, sleeping a good deal, taking life in an 
easy, pleasant way; devouring, according to 
his own description, his capital at the same 
time as his income ; rhyming at odd moments. 
But literary productions come tardily. It 
was not till he was thirty-three that he 
published his first book, a translation of 
Terence’s Lunuch. This had no success. But 
discerning friends recognised what was in him, 
and introduced him to Fouquet, then in the 
full glare of a splendid ephemeral prosperity. 
The Surintendant des Finances, whose tastes 
were discerning as well as magnificent, appre- 
ciated and pensioned the poet, and the poet 
in return sang of the glories of his patron’s 
princely palace of Vaux, its delights and 
entertainments. Nay, when the minister’s 
‘high blown pride at last broke under him,” 
the poet braved Louis XIV.’s wrath, and 
pleaded the cause of the fallen in touching 
verse. All honour to the act; it required no 
small courage in that servile time. It shows 
a virile fibre in a character mainly com- 
pounded of easy self indulgence. 

When Fouquet was arrested in 1661, La 
Fontaine, though fully forty years old, 
had not produced any of the work that 
will serve him as a lasting monument to 
all time, for the first edition of the Contes et 
Nouvelles only appeared in 1665, and the 
Fables in 1668-79. Nevertheless, he was 
already recognised as one of the foremost 
among living writers; and his fame, as was 
but right, waxed and grew great. Patrons 
gave him their help, which he accepted, it 
must be said, without servility ; kind friends, 
and notably the good Mdme. de la Sablitre, 
whose name will ever be associated with his 
genius, saw to his material necds—he was 
quite incapable of seeing to them himself; 
and so life flowed merrily enough, made gay 
with light passing loves and social pleasures, 
innocent and the reverse, until close to the 
very end, when, as the rapid ‘shot to its 
fall,” there came tardy repentance, and an 
open confession of shame that has in it much 
of pathos and beauty. 

Not, on the whole, a very edifying carecr, 
perhaps, as regarded from a moral stand-point. 
Easy-going, careless, slipshod, given over to 
every facile pleasure, such was the man. The 
literary artist was altogether different— 
strenuously determined to be content with 
nothing short of absolute perfection. And 
he has his reward. Critics of every 





shade have vied to pay him honour. M. 
Taine, with whom cause and effect are 
always everything, sces in him the fine 
flower of his race and time. Saint-Mare 
Girardin, full of elegant good sense and 
brilliant rectitude, dwells learnedly and 
lovingly on his literary beauties. Vinet, the 
rigid Protestant, says of him that he is 
‘perhaps of all French poets the most 
inimitable, the most perfectly French, not- 
withstanding his antique vesture, the poet 
whose possession foreign literatures might most 
reasonably envy.” Sainte-Beuve, as I have 
already said, calls him the ‘Homer of 
France.” 

French of the French—the Homer of 
France—to what does he owe this high dis- 
tinction? To the peculiar fineness and deli- 
cacy of his art. His subject he seldom 
invents. He takes it from any and every 
source. But the subject once found, he 
treats it entirely in his own manner—per- 
fectly. Ifhe be not the miner who has dug 
out the ore, he is the artist who has worked 
it into forms of imperishable beauty, and 
each of his stories is so wrought. There is 
a completeness in the exposition, a certainty 
in the movement, an unexpectedness, a pic- 
turesqueness in the presentment, which are 
inimitable. And what a profusion of graphic 
detail! In the fables especially we seem 
to see all the personages. Each leaps 
into sight and hearing as at the touch 
of a magician’s wand. A strange motley, 
half human, half bestial crew certainly—a 
kind of Comus rout, a Circe’s herd—a sort 
of Landseer’s menagerie of animals that 
have the feelings of men in their hearts, 
and the looks of men in their eyes. And 
throughout, in those qualities by’ which 
French literature excels all other modern 
literatures — lightness and brightness of 
touch, keenness and polish of wit, grace, 
measure, sparkle, daintiness, elegant sim- 
plicity, perfect disposition of parts, adapta- 
tion of means to the desired end—in those 
very qualities La Fontaine excels other 
French writers. We English have nothing to 
place beside his work, nothing. The delicate 
temper of it is a miracle of craftsmanship. 
How clumsy a fable of Gay shows when 
brought into comparison with one of his! 
how like a blow from a bludgeon is the 
moral! Perhaps Chaucer, in a few of his 
satirical passages, best bears juxtaposition. 
But then there was much that was French 
in Chaucer’s spirit, and La Fontaine, as I 
have said, was of all Frenchmen the most 
French. Frank T. Manrztats. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Odes and Eclogues. By R. W. Dixon. (Privately 
printed by H. Daniel, Oxford.) It is the 
rarest occurrence for the reader of minor 
poetry to come upon a volume which is not the 
more or less feeble imitation of our popular 
writers, although the only justification of (pub- 
lished) minor poetry is just its distinction, the 
note of originality it may have as the expres- 
sion of thought or feeling peculiar to the 
writer. No one can open Canon Dixon’s 
poems without perceiving that they have this 
cachet. They strike the reader at once with 
a certain tone of scholarliness which is yet far 
enough from beingacademic. They have an air 
of sincerity, of being written without arriére- 
pensée, ‘* with the eye on the object,” as though 





they aimed at expressing something definitely, 
and as though to express an idea or an image 
adequately were in itself a sufficient achieve- 
ment. Asa result of this there is an economy 
of words. The reader is not overwhelmed, as 
so often, in a torrent of musical language and 
left to find his way out. The work of selection 
is undertaken by the author. In the Eclogues 

Mr. Dixon tells over again the stories of 

Cephalus and Polyphemus and the slaying of 

Python in a simple straightforward manner, 

for pure love of them, without any thought 

that they must be decently allegorised before 
they can be presented to a serious public. 

This is how the first opens :— 

‘* Dead ferns were on the hill: a hunter there 
Stood in bright garments and with shining hair, 
Wistfully looking on the wood below : 
ae wood which o’er the slopes went rolling 

slow 
And stretched at large along the mighty plain. 
There was a river wandering to the main, 
Seeking his way by many a laggard twist 
And still companioned by the grey-winged mist. 
The pale sea lay beyond. and had gone back 
O’er many a fathom of his daily track, 
And still was ebbing; when a touch of flame 
From the sun-shrouding cloud escaped and 


came, : 
And raised that watcher’s face to the mild sky. 
But back upon the wood he turned his eye ; 
And presently, as one forgetting hope, 
— nightwards down Hymettus’ eastern 
slope. 
It was unhappy Cephalus, who slew 
His jealous Procris, when he seemed to woo 
Another mistress, as the poets tell.” 
The subjects of the Odes are ‘‘On Conflicting 
Claims,” ‘‘The Fall of the Leaf,” and ‘Toa 
Bramble in Winter.” We should welcome 
these, even if their merits were fewer than they 
are, simply because they are odes, and odes 
have gone out of fashion. But they have 
other claims on our notice. Here is, for exam- 
ple, the concluding stanza of the first'ode. We 
have all heard before that it is not profitable 
for a man to lose his soul even if he gain the 
whole world, but it is refreshing to have it put 
to us once more so directly and so well :— 
**O thou, foregone in this, 
Long struggling with a world that is amiss, 
Reach some old volume down, 
Some poet’s book, which in thy bygone years" 
Thou hast consumed with joys as keen as fears, 
When o’er it thou wouldst hang with rapturous 


rown, 
Admiring with sweet envy all 
The exquisite of words, the lance-like fall 
Of mighty verses, each on each, 
The sweetness which did never cloy 
(So wrought of thought ere touched with speech), 
And ask again, Hast thou no right to joy? 
Take the most precious tones that thunderstruck 
thine ears 
In gentler days gone by: 
And if they yield no more the old ecstasy 
Then give thyself to tears. 


It is to be regretted that verse of this quality 
can have but little vogue. People who value 
poetry for its own sake are not over many, and 
those who care to discriminate vintages are still 
fewer. But the few will not be without appre- 
ciation of the debt they owe both to Canon 
Dixon and to Mr. Daniel. 


Poems. By A.R. Ropes. (Macmillan.) This 
pretty little book is full of songs sung (so the 
Preface tells us) at Cambridge, which is not 
usually reputed a ‘nest of singing birds.” In 
the main, they appear to be contributions to 
the poetry of insomnia. ‘Sleep and soft 
dreams—that is the boon that only makes us 
fully blest,” says Mr. Ropes in the poem of 
‘‘Dreamland,” and in many another poem he 
says very musically what comes to very much 
the same thing. His flower is the poppy. For 
the rest, he is fond of the sea and of kisses; 
and in all these matters, as well as in his skil- 
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ful management of metre and passion for al- 
literations and a certain lack of ideas, he is no 
inapt disciple of Mr. Swinburne. The longest 
piece is a barcarolle, which rh cally is 
almost perfect. The poem with the most intel- 
ligible sense, almost, indeed, amounting to 
moral, is ‘‘The Flower of the Field,” with 
which the book o For a specimen of the 
general quality, here is a little poem called 
“On the Bridge ” :— 
‘* All the storm has rolled away, 
Only now a cloud or two 
Drifts in ragged disarray 
Over the deep darkened blue ; 
And the risen golden moon 
Shakes the ow of the trees 
Round the river’s stillnesses 
And the birdsong of the June. 
Under me the current glides, 
Brown and deep and dimly lit, 
Soundless save against the sides 
Of the arch that narrows it ; 
And the only sound that grieves 
= & noise — — stops, 
‘ootsteps of the falling drops 
Down the ladders of the Teaves.? 


No one can be deaf to the melody of such lines. 
When Mr. Ropes finds anything really worth 
his while to sing about, it will be quite worth 
our while to listen. 

The Conscience, and other Poems. By C. W. 
Stubbs. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. Stubbs has done 
such ‘useful work in prose that it is scarcely sur- 
prising to find the work of his left hand not up 
to the mark. The sentiments expressed in this 
little book are, of course, wholly creditable ; 
but the sense of rhythm displayed is rudimen- 
tary, and though much has been said of an 
opposite tenour, we still maintain that the 
prime necessity for a singer is to be able to 
sing. Mr. Stubbs’ models seem to be Dr. 
Watts, Mr. Browning, and the Laureate in his 
latest manner. Here is a passage :— 

*¢ Ah, circle of infinity ! 

Triumphal o’er Love’s mortuary, 

No terror brings thy vaunt to me ; 

For Death to all Death’s empery, 

First-cause of all Eternity, 

Is life in veriest verity !’’ 
Most of the poems, however, are not in this 
high vein. ‘‘ Noon and Night” and ‘ Child 
Meriel ”’ are simple and pretty. The ‘‘ Song of 
the Shulamite” might have for a second title 
‘Lines written after reading Saul ;” the re- 
miniscences all through are striking, in the fol- 
lowing couplet they amount to transcription :— 
“Yet now my heart leaps, O my love, at the sound 

thy voice, 

And lo, with that leap of my spirit, my soul cries 

rejoice.” 

The Isles of the Blest, and other Poems. By 
A.G. Wood. (Macmillan.) This volume has 
been put together by the piety of some friends 
of the late Mr. Andrew Goldie Wood, who, it 
would seem, was an Oxford man of considera- 
ble gifts. The subjects are for the most part 
such well-worn classical themes as Circe and 
Calypso and the Hesperides, with some of a 
more modern and sentimental character inter- 
mixed. The verses are smooth and colourless, 
showing an acquaintance with good models, 
but little more. 

THE last volume of the new edition of Lord 
pom oes = . pecan are 
now publishing (vol. iii.) contains the Idylls o 
the King, which it is ayer | to Soon ane 
collected in a single volume of such agreeable 
paper and print. 

WE have also to acknowledge two more 
volumes (vii. and viii.) of the new issue of 


Bcott’s Dryden, edited by G. Saintsbury (Edin- 
h: Paterson), completing the tic 


works, Printed in smaller type at the end of 
vol. vii. are the two doubtful plays, ‘The 





Mall” and ‘‘The Mistaken Husband,” the 
former from a copy in the ion of Mr. 
Gosse, the latter from a transcript of that in 
the British Museum. It is to be noted that 
the editor has ‘‘little or no doubt” as to the 


a |spuriousness of both, despite the favourable 


opinion as to ‘‘The Mistaken Husband” ex- 
pressed by Mr. Swinburne some little while 
ago in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


ENGLISH schoolmasters ought to be thankful 
that they do not live under the paternal govern- 
ment of Prince Bismarck’s curassiers. Dr. 
Deecke, equally distinguished as a scholar and 
as the director of the Lyceum at Strasburg, 
recently published a little book called Plauder- 
eien tiber Schule und Haus. In this he pointed 
out one or two particulars in which he thought 
the present school system of Germany might be 
improved. Gen. Manteuffel, Governor of Alsace, 
at once took the alarm, accused him of under- 
mining the authority of the Government, and 
Dr. Deecke has now been removed to a small 
town in the Vosges. It is understood that 
Ultramontane influence has dictated this high- 
handed measure. 


THE sixth and concluding volume of Stan- 
ford’s ‘‘Compendium of Geography and Travel,” 
dealing with Europe, is now in the press. The 
substance of it, based upon Hellwald’s Die Erde 
und thre Volker, is written by Mr. Chisholm ; 
and an ethnological — is again con- 
tributed by Prof. A. H. Keane, who takes the 
opportunity of discussing the relations of the 

rimitive European races to the present in- 
bitants of the continent. 


THE long promised biography by Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne of his father and mother 
is announced for publication this autumn b 
Messrs. Osgood, of Boston. . 


Mr. E. M. Jessop, who brought out last 
winter a quaintly illustrated edition of ‘‘ The 
Jackdaw of Rheims,” has again taken one of 
the Ingoldsby Legends—‘‘The Lay of St. Aloys ” 
—as a subject for his pencil. It will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode about 
the middle of September. 


Messrs. BICKERS’ announcements include a 
reprint of Sir Walter Scott’s edition of Count 
Grammont’s Memoirs, illustrated with sixty- 
four portraits; an illustrated edition of Sterne, 
in two volumes; and a library edition of 
Sheridan’s Plays, also in two volumes, with a 
life by Dr. J. P. Browne. 


THE same publishers will also shortly issue 
in this country a collection of Prose Masterpieces 
from Modern Essayists, which has achieved 
considerable success in America. It contains 
specimens of Lamb, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, 
Sydney Smith, and also of several living 
writers, whose consent to the republication has 
been duly obtained. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT have in the 

ress two three-volume novels: Joy, by Miss 

y Crommelin, and The Double Dutchman, by 
Miss Catharine Childar. 

WE have to announce an alteration in the 
style of one of the eldest houses in the publish- 
ing and bookselling business. Messrs, Griffith 
& Farran, of St. Paul’s Churchyard, the suc- 
cessors of John Newbery, whose earliest imprint 
bears the date of 1733, have taken into partner- 
ship Mr. Herbert Parry Okeden and Mr. 
Charles Welsh; and the firm will in future be 
styled Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh. 


THE Wyclif Quincentenary Commemoration 
Committee have now in the press two pam- 
phlets—one containing the Commemoration Ser- 
mon preached by the Bishop of Liverpool on 
May 21; the other, a report of the speeches 





delivered on the same date at the meetings 
held under the owe of the Lord Mayor 
and the Earl of Shaftesbury at the Mansion 
House and Exeter Hall. 


Mr. MALttus QUESTELL HOLYOAKE has iu 
the press a proposal for the establishment of an 
International Language. 


THE Contemporary Pulpit for September will 
contain an article on ‘‘The Religious History 
of George Eliot,” prepared from unpublished 
sources. 


In the forthcoming number of the Antiquarian 
Magazine Mr. J. H. Round will continue his 
remarks on ‘‘ The Ancient Name and Office of 
Port-reeve,” and Mr. 8. W. Beck will give 
some account of the Gloves of Shakspere. 


THE Rev. J. Clement P. Aldous, chief in- 
structor and chaplain to naval cadets, will 
contribute to Little Folks’ Magazine for Septem- 
ber a paper called “‘A Day on Board H.M.S. 
Britannia,” illustrated with some original 
engravings. 

THE Incorporated Society of Authors, of 
which Lord Tennyson is president and Mr. 
Walter Besant chairman of the committee of 
management, is now in full working order. 
Special sub-committees have been appointed on 
dramatic copyright, on international copyright, 
and on the registration of titles. The total 
number of members is now 186, including 
sixty-nine vice-presidents. The committee 
wish it to be understood that they desire to 
admit to membership “‘ writers on every subject 
on which books, papers, and articles are 
written.” 


Ir appears that the ‘‘old gambrel-roofed 
house,” where Gen. Artemas Ward planned the 
occupation of Bunker’s Hill, where Washington 
died, and where Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was born, is in danger of destruction. It 
belongs te Harvard College, which requires the 

— for the purposes of its new Law 

chool. 


For the recent examination for the degree 
of baccalauréat és lettres at Paris, three women 
presented themselves, and all three were 
successful. One was Mdlle. Lemoine, the 
two others were the daughters of M. de 
Vacaresco (Roumanian minister in Belgium), of 
whom the elder is not yet nineteen. Out of 
eighty-eight candidates of the other sex, as 
many as forty failed. 


THE Warsgawsky Drewnik, the official journal 
of the Russian Government at Warsaw, pub- 
lishes a list of books which may not be taken 
in at the public libraries. In this novel Index, 
by the side of Zola, Lassalle, Karl Marx, Louis 
Blanc, and Biichner, are to be found also the 
names of Herbert Spencer and Huxley. 


TueE Rev. Hilderic Friend, author of Flowers 
and Flower-Lore, wishes us to notify his change 
of address on September 1 from Brackley, 
Northants, to Worksop, Nottinghamshire. 
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sinia’’ (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.); The Work 
and Workers of the British Association, 1831 to 
1884, by Cornelius Nicholson (Sampson Low) ; 
‘* Highways of History,” England and Ireland, 
by Emily Thursfield (Rivingtons); Christian 
Legends, by William Maccall (Sonnenschein) ; 
Sporting Fire-Arms for Bush and Jungle, with 
Sasteotane by the Author, by Capt. F. F. R. 
Burgess (W. H. Allen); Zhoughts and Char- 
acters, Selections from the Writings of the 
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Author of “‘ The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” by aa 


a Friend (8. P. C. K.); Menus made Easy ; or, 
How to Order Dinner and give the Dishes their 
French Names, by Nancy Lake (Frederick 
Warne); Egypt: and the Wonders of the Land 
of the Pharoahs, by William Oxley (Triibner) ; 
. Trade Unions: their Origin and Objects, Influ- 
ence and Efficacy, by William Trant (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.); ‘‘ The People’s Library,” 
Thrift and Independence : a Work for Working 
Men, by the Rev. W. L. Blackley (S. P. C. K.); 
Our Voyage: a Book for the Cape or any other 
Voyager, by Robert Richards (John Walker) ; 
Recollections of John Pounds, by Henry Hawkes 
(Williams & Norgate) ; Modern Window Garden- 
ing, Treated under Aspects North, South, East, 
and West, by Samuel Wood (Houlston) ; City 
Echoes; or, Bitter Cries from Glasgow, by the 
Author of ‘‘Spero and Celestus” (Paisley: A. 
Gardner) ; Proportional Representation, and How 
to Apply It, by a Scotch Liberal (Edinburgh : 
A. & C. Black); Ethics of Some Modern Novels, 
by Trevor Creighton (Field & Tuer); Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Colonial Institute, Vol. XV., 
1883-84 (Sampson Low); Studies in Life and 
The Human Body and its Functions, by Dr. H. 
Sinclair Paterson (Hodder & Stoughton); The 
Early Days of the Human Race, by T. F. I. 
Blaker (Brighton: Treacher); Introduction to 
the Study of Modern Forest Economy and Forestry 
in Norway, compiled by Dr. John Croumbie 
Brown (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd); History of 
Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the Great, 
1134-1740, by Prof. Herbert Tuttle, of Cornell 
(Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); The 
Hollanders in Nova Zembla, 1596-97: an Arctic 
Poem, translated from the Dutch of Hendrik 
Tollens, by Daniel van Pelt, with Preface and 
Historical Introduction by 8. R. van Campen 
(New York: Putnam’s); A Political Creed: an 
Answer to H. George’s “‘ Progress and Poverty,” 
by G. Manigault (New York: Wynkoop and 
Hallenbeck); &c., &c. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TWO DEVONSHIRE SONNETS. 
z, 

The Otter Marshes, 


Tue poet’s pen should aid the painter’s brush ? 

Nay, doth not poesy excel? You hear, 

Smell, see, when waves the rod we poets bear. 
Look ! sunset’s shafts the Otter marshes flush 
While drowsy scents distil from tree, mead, bush, 

Bright’ning th’ autumnal tints their wild flowers 

wear, 

Nor step nor word the moaning culvers scare, 
As even falls benign with gracious hush. 

Behind, gloom rounded elms, wheat-tufted farms, 
= cliffs, gray church-tow’rs, orchard strips, or 


ea 
That winds ’neath old-world gardens. Here have 
met 
Two sedgy streams whose murmured music charms ; 
Admire you not my picture? And ’tis set, 
See there !—in blue illimitable sea ! 


II. 
Beer Head. 


’*Tis twenty summers since 1 saw thy face 
And still the same thou frontest sun and sea 
a in strength. We scratch with ploughs 
the lea 
For harvest, and a year destroys each trace ; 
es ago Time scored those rents that brace 
y forehead’s purpose, and with cruel glee 
Wrote wrinkles o’er it for eternity, 
And scathing thunders scarred thine eld with 
grace. 
Sons of one common earth, I hail that smile,— 
Thy kinship sleeps no longer unconcealed ! 
Sunsmit it leaps to fullest life, the while 
I watch those changeful hues float o’er thy pile 
Then sweep adown the cliffs to Portland Isle,— 
So wait we both till glory be revealed. 


M. G. Warkins. 





MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE first three numbers of . The Hull 
Quarterly and East Riding Portfolio, edited by 
Mr. W. G. B. Page, form-a good specimen of 
provincial work. The articles on the Corpora- 
tion Plate of Hull and Hedon are excellent. 
Precentor Venables’ account of the discovery 
of a Roman altar to the Parcae at Lincoln was 
well worth putting on record, and there are 
several other papers which ought to prove 
valuable to natives of the great county. 
The gathering of Holderness folk-lore might 
be advantageously increased in bulk. Mr. 
J. Nicholson has taken a subject too vast for 
him in the influence of the Northmen upon 
our language. But this venture ought certainly 
to be encouraged. There is room for it, and 
it is doing its best to earn a welcome. Its 
weak point consists of original poetry. Im- 
agination and antiquarianism do not coalesce. 


THE Revista Contemporanea for July has 
articles on two recent poets, Emilio Ferrari 
and Ruiz de Apodaca. The former belongs to 
the school of Nuiiez de Arce; but the extracts 
given hardly bear out the eulogies of the critic. 
The verses of the latter, an Artillery officer, 
show fire and patriotism, and a high moral 
tone, but do not evince great wealth of imagina- 
tion. Alvarez Sereix gives a clear summary of 
the labours of Ebermayer upon the influence of 
forests on climate. Ramon L. de Vicuiia sums 
up his ‘‘ Sujeto de la Historia’ into a belief of 
the Divine government of the world. Jordana 
y Morera continues his lively sketches of the 
United States; and Charro Hidalgo discourses 
sensibly on the occupation of women, con- 
cluding that its benefit or the reverse to the 
community depends upon particular circum- 
stances. 


Tne Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for July is chiefly occupied with 
reviews. F. Codera treats of Arabic MSS. 
relating to the history of Spain lately dis- 
covered in Tunis by Wiisstenfeldt, by Houdas, 
and by René Basset. Seiior Marie Fabié 
favourably reviews Los Consejos del Rey durante 
la Edad Media, by the Conde de Torréanaz. 
F. Coello also eulogises the latter sections of 
Pella y Forgas’ Historia del Ampurdén, while 
dissenting from his earlier speculations. The 
most original article is on Keltiberian coins, 
by C. Pujol. Two new ones from Lutia are 
published which seem to support the authen- 
ticity and reading of the Luzaga inscription so 
far as it has been interpreted. 








THE HARKAVY MSS. OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 


Dr. HArKAvy has just published a report to 
the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg on 
the curious fragments of the Old Testament, 
a short notice of which appeared in the Times 
last spring. The fragments consist of parch- 
ment rolls in the possession of certain Russian 
Jews, whose names, though well known to 
members of the Academy, are for the present 
suppressed. They had been obtained in the 
first instance from a Jewish sailor, who spoke 
Hebrew, and averred that they had come from 
Rhodes, where they had been discovered after 
a great conflagration some thirty years ago. 
He parted with them after considerable re- 
luctance in exchange for some oil paintings. 
The story seems very suspicious. Jews 
are al , usually _ sailors, _ sailors do 
not usually speak Hebrew. e conflagration 
in Rhodes might well be the famous explo- 
sion of 1856; but we have no knowledge of 
any Rhodian Jews who employed a peculiar 
kind of writing such as these MSS. present, 
while we actually possess a Hebrew MS. 
written in the island in the usual way about 
the year 1420. With the Shapira forgeries in 


our mind, we might well be. excused if. -we 
refused to examine the newly-found MSS. any 
further. i toe 

Such scepticism, nevertheless, would be ill- 
founded. Though Dr. Harkavy, with a wise 
excess of caution, refuses to pronounce a 
decisive opinion upon the subject, it is difficult 
not to admit the genuineness of the fragments 
when once they are examined. Forgeries are 
made in these days for the double object of 
profit and fame; the owners of the fragments 
have sought for neither. The fragments, more- 
over, contain no startling novelties in the way 
of variant rey and lay no claim to 
antiquity of date. But aboveall, the characters 
in which they are written are such as only a 
few palaeographical scholarscould haveinvented. 
And these scholars are not likely to have under- 
taken the enormous trouble which the prepara- 
tion of the MSS. for the mere sake of mystification 
would have occasioned. The parchments are 
in various stages of preservation and legibility ; 
some show signs of age and hard usage, which 
are more or less wanting in others. 

Dr. Harkavy asks for the opinion of palaeo- 
graphers on the character of the letters 
employed in the MSS. He compares them with 
letters belonging to old forms of the Semitic 
alphabet, and seems to regard them as 
constituting a new and peculiar branch of it. 
They are, however, merely cursive forms of the 
ordinary square Hebrew characters. They are 
extremely interesting, as affording a speeies of 
Hebrew cursive which has never been met with 
before, but their true nature and relative age 
are unmistakeable. Dr. Neubauer points out 
that the forms of the square characters on 
which they are based are those used by the 
Jews in the Greek-speaking countries of the 
East, and he suggests that they may have 
constituted the cursive hand of the Khazar 
Jews. In this case the MSS. cannot well be 
later than the eleventh century, A.D. 
ee they were not hana og te may 

re asa certainty, tho there is no 
ens they should not Patsng lta brought 
there by some emigrant Jew. Dr. Harkavy sug- 
gests that they may have belonged to a congre- 
gation of heretic Jews which existed in Cyprus in 
the middle ages. But this congregation was 
heretical only in the matter of observing the 
Sabbath, and we have no grounds for supposing 
that its heresies extended to the alphabet it 
used. We know next to nothing of the Jewish 
communities of the south of Asia Minor, and it 
is possible that the MSS. may have come from 
them. 

Besides the peculiar forms of the letters 
employed, the words are not separated from 
one another, and the five “‘final letters” are 
not found. But it is only in rolls intended for 
the synagogue that the words have to be 
divided, and the five ‘‘finals” used; these 
conditions are not required in the case of rolls 
intended for the schools; and that the newly- 
found MSS. were intended for school use seems 
pretty clear. oe 

As regards the age of the MSS. it is difficult 
to believe that they are older than the twelfth 
century. They contain the text of part of the 
Minor Prophets, as well as of Lamentations, 
Daniel, and Esther. An elegy is appended, 
containing the name of “Jacob the son of 
Isaac” written acrostically. Who ‘Jacob the 
son of Isaac” was we do not know; and the 
names are very possibly taken from the book 
of Genesis. The only variant reading of any 
importance is found in Esther ii, 21, where the 
Harkavy text has :— 


“And it came to wi that when Bigthan and 
Teresh, two of the g’s chamberlains, of those 
which kept the door, saw that she [i.e. Vashti] 
stayed to return from the second house of the 
women, they sought to lay hand on the king 
Ahasuerus.”’ 
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But; as Dr.: Harkavy remarks, this variation 
might easily have occurred to a scribe who had 
the : on ic explanation of the verse in his 
min ad . 

To sum up. We may accept the MSS. as 
genuine, in spite of the strange story of the 
sailor from whom they were originally obtained. 
But they are merely a palaeographical curiosity. 
They exhibit a cursive Hebrew script of which 
we no knowledge before. For questions 
affecting the reading of the text they are 
worthless, even supposing that they are older 
thun the twelfth century, to which we pro- 
visionally assign them. In any case, however, 
they cannot be earlier than the ninth century 
of our era. A. H. 8. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
*“ TRELAND IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY.” 


Liwynegwril, N. Wales: Aug. 14; 1884. 

Absence from home has prevented me from 
replying earlier io Mr. Keegan. I am not 
sure that with regard to the word ‘‘ massacre ” 
there is more than a verbal difference between 
us. If Mr. Keegan will refer to the tenth 
volume of my History of megan’, recently 
published, he will find that I repudiate, as 
strongly as he can do, the idea of a general 
massacre, while I accept the idea of a very 
considerable amount of slaughter, sufficient, in 
my opinion, to be qualified as a massacre, but 
which he would perhaps speak of as a collec- 
tion of ociguoaiels murders. 

No doubt, in one sense, Miss Hickson’s 
evidence is not of a new kind, but it is fuller 
than what we had before, and, unless she can be 
proved to have exercised partiality in her 
selections, it does bring before us the state of 
mind of the sufferers. In estimating evidence 
it is necessary to balance probabilities, and the 
probability that the deponents were urged to 
over-estimate their case must not allow us to 
forget the extreme improbeability of such 
numbers of persons concurring in uttering 
unmitigated falsehood, though there was doubt- 
less a good deal of exaggeration. Most of the 
depositions, too, have a truthful look, which 
is worth more when the evidence comes from a 
large number of deponents than when it comes 
from one who may possibly be a skilful im- 
postor. 

However this may be, Mr. Keegan is mis- 
taken in supposing that I have arrived at my 
conclusion on the faith of Miss Hickson’s 
documents. If he will do me the honour of 
consulting my larger work he will find that 
my opinion was formed some two or three 
years before Miss Hickson’s book was published. 
It is, moreover, in accordance with that come 
to independently by Mr. Lecky, and I may 
submit that neither Mr. Lecky nor myself can 
be classed among those writers who are hostile 
to the Irish race. 

With respect to the second objection, it is 
too large a subject to be discussed in a note. 
All that Ican say is that from my reading it 
appears to me that the civilisation of the Ulster 
Irish was decidedly lower than that of the 
English; and I should have thought that, 
unless Mr. Keegan rejects the opinions of 
English observers as not merely prejudiced, 
but absolutely false, the burden of proof lay 
with him. People of a higher civilisation are, 
however, sometimes more deliberately brutal 
than those of a lower, and the brutality of 
Mountjoy’s deliberate starvation of Ulster was 
morally worse than the spasmodic massacres or 
murders of 1641. SAMUEL R. GARDINER. 





Engelberg, Switzerland: August 12, 1884. 

As I am at present away from books, and as 
I was only able before leaving London to glance 
superficially over the new work of Miss Hick- 
son, I am very unwilling to be drawn into any 
controversy on the subject; but as Miss Hickson 
has stated in the ACADEMY that it is ‘‘ a real Irish 
grievance’ that I should have written some- 
thing about the Irish rebellion of 1641 without 
having examined the depositions in Trinity 
College, I must ask you to allow me to say a 
few words on the subject. 

In the first place it is very important that the 
precise point of controversy relating to the 
—— ish —— should be —- defined, 

or it is y misrepresented or mis- 
oniisteel, has been stated by Clarendon, 
Milton, and a host of other writers that the 
rebellion of 1641 began with a general, or- 
ised, and indiscriminate massacre of the 
testants in Ulster, resembling the massacre 





.| of St. Bartholomew or the Sicilian Vespers, and 





—_ 


'| that tens of thousands of peaceful and unsus- 


pecting colonists were suddenly attacked and 
murdered. The statement is a perfectly definite 
one. It has been elaborated with great literary 
skill by Hume. It has been spread by Voltaire 
ell over the Continent. It has been repeated 
in, I suppose, hundreds of popular works, and 
even in our own century it has received much 
countenance from such eminent writers as 
Hallam, Ranke, and Goldwin Smith. The 
eres which I and others who agree with me 
ave taken is that this statement, so often and 
so ogrnmenn | repeated, is absolutely untrue. 
It is admitted that the rebellion in Ulster be- 
gan by the a of the English (though 
not the Scotch) from their homes, and the 
plunder of all they possessed. It is admitted 
that in the first days of the rebellion there were 
a few—though only a very few—isolated mur- 
ders ; but it can, I believe, be established by the 
clearest evidence that no general massacre was 
intended, or perpetrated, and that thousands of 
English fugitives made their way unharmed to 
Dublin and to the fortified towns of Ulster 
through a country which was wholly in the 
possession of the rebels. I am happy to ob- 
serve that the notion of an Irish St. Bartholo- 
mew is gradually passing out of books, and 
that Mr. Gardiner especially, in the admirable 
chapter which he has lately devoted to the 
rebellion, fully concurs with my view. 

I have never pretended to write a history of 
the rebellion of 1641; but in the few pages 
which I have devoted to the subject in my 
History of the Eighteenth Century it has been 
my main object to bring before English 
readers in a clear and concise form what ap- 
pears to me the overwhelming evidence against 
the St. Bartholomew story. But for this pur- 
pose an examination of the Trinity College 
depositions is quite superfluous. About four 
months after the rebellion broke out, a Govern- 
ment Commission under Dean Jones investi- 
gated the whole subject and published its re- 
port. That report contains the most authentic 
evidence of the crimes in Ulster in the first 
months of the rebellion, and nothing in the 
later depositions has materially added to it. 
Miss H. thinks that Lord Chichester was mis- 
taken in asserting that ‘‘only one man” was 
killed in Ulster on the first day of the rebellion, 
and she believes that she has found evidence 
of (if I remember right) about twenty murders. 
It is evident that even if all these were estab- 
lished, the character of the outbreak would still 
be wholly unlike that which was attributed to 
it by Clarendon and Hume. 

But, although the rebellion did not open with 
a general massacre, it is quite certain that in 
the long and savage war which extended over 
the next ten years, while the English gave very 
little quarter, the Irish committed numerous 
and horrible murders. There may be muck 
controversy about their number or about the 
balance of atrocities between the contending 
parties, but the fact cannot be reasonably 
doubted, and I have myself abundantly illus- 
trated it. The Trinity College depositions are 
accounts of these murders spread over the 
whole period of the war. What proportion of 
them are deserving of real confidence, and 
what proportion are mere hearsay narratives— 
narratives drawn up many years after the 
events to which they refer, or fabrications 
merely intended to extort money from the 
Government—I must leave it to others to dis- 
cuss. Miss Hickson appears to me to have 
performed a useful service in throwing what 
seems to her the most valuable portion of these 
depositions open to general criticism, but she 
has, I think, fallen into a —_ though very 
pardonable, exaggeration of the historical im- 
portance of the publication. The general 
character of the war has long been clearly and 
thoroughly known. The depositions have 
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been seen and used by several writers, and the 
worst stories in them have been made very 
familiar by Temple, Borlase, and Carte, and by 
the “ Remonstrance”’ of Dean Jones. 

W. E. H. Lecky. 








AN OLD EPITAPH. 
Oxford: Aug. 12, 1884. 


All who are engaged in comparative studies 
know how difficult it is to draw a sharp line 
between what are called historical coincidences 
(due to a common historical source), natural 
coincidences (due to our common human nature), 
and really accidental coincidences. Not long 
ago I received a letter from a gentleman who 
was much puzzled why, in English, wicked 
should be derived from wick, and likewise in 
French, méchant from méche. Like most of our 
puzzles, this puzzle too is easily solved by a 
study of history. I must confess, however, 
that, while lately comparing epitaphs of different 
countries, I was myself frequently puzzled, and 
unable to say whether their strange similarities 
should be classed as historical, natural, or 
accidental. One of my favourite epitaphs, 
which I have quoted on several occasions, is 
that of Magister Martinus of Biberach, 
Heilbronn, 1498 (see Otto Sutermeister’s 
Schweizerische Hausspriiche, Ziirich, 1860). 


** Ich leb, waiss nit wie lang, 

Ich stirb und waiss nit wann, 

Ich fahr, waiss nit wohin, 

Mich wundert, dass ich froehlich bin.” 
*¢ T live, know not how long, 

I die, and know not when, 

I go, know not whither, 

I wonder that I am so gay.”’ 

Mr. Thomas Wright found in the British 
Museum, in a MS. of the thirteenth century, 
the following lines :— 

** Wanne i Senke Singes dre 
ne mai i nevre blide ben ; 
Set on is dat i sal awei, 

Set oder is i ne wot wilk dei, 
Se Sridde is mi moste kare, 
i ne wot wider i sal faren.”’ 

These lines were published in the Altdeutsche 
Blitter, ii., 142, n. 5, and Kuhn, in his Zeit- 
schrift, xiv. 457, has compared them with the 
epitaph of Master Martin of Biberach, with- 
out, however, deciding the question whether 
their coincidences are historical, natural, or 
accidental. I myself incline to the first opinion, 
and I should be glad if one of your readers 
could’point out the probably Latin source from 
which the English poet of the thirteenth 
century and the Swiss poet of the fifteenth 
have both derived their inspiration. 

F. Max MULLER. 








CHILDBIRTH CHARMS. 
Combe Vicarage, Woodstock: Aug. 2, 1884. 
Mr. Doble gives a charm ‘written, in a 
contemporary hand, between the end-papers 
of a copy of Gaigny’s Scholia, &c. (Paris, 
1539).” Some of its contents are in the 
following, which Brand (Popular Antiquities, 
ed. Ellis, 1841, vol. ii., p. 42) gives “‘ from an 
ancient MS. quarto (formerly in the collection 
of the late Mr. Herbert, and now [says Brand] 
in my library), dated 1475” :— 
‘‘For Woman that travelyth of Chylde, 
bynd thys Wryt to her Thye. 
‘‘In Nomine Patris >& et Filii > et Spiritus 
Sancti Amen. of Per Virtutem Domini 
sint Medicina mei pia Crux et Passio Christi. 
hs. Vulnera quinque Domini sint Medicina 
mei. »f« Sancta Maria peperit Christum. 
>. Sancta Anna peperit Mariam. >. Sancta 
Elizabet peperit Johannem. of. Sancta 





Cecilia peperit Remigium. Arepo tenet 
opera rotas. A eng ve vincit. »f Christus 
regnat. »f« Christus dixit Lazare veni foras. 

Christus imperat. »f. Christus te vocat. 

. Mundus te gaudet. »fa. Lex te desiderat. 

Deus ultionum Dominus. >». Deus pre- 
liorum Dominus libera famulam tuam N. of 
Dextra Domini fecit virtutem a-g-l-a. of 
Alpha > et ©. of. Anna peperit Mariam, 
ve Elizabet precursorem, > Maria Dominum 
nostrum Jesum Christum, sine dolore et 


tristicia. O Infans sive vivus sive mortuus 
exi foras >] Christus te vocat ad lucem. oh. 
Agyos. Agyos. vf] Agyos. Christus 
vincit. Christus imperat. Christus 
regnat. Sanctus > Sanctus Sanctus 


> Dominus Deus. >} Christus qui es, qui 
eras, >] et qui venturus es. rs Amen. 
bhurnon ef blictaono > Christus Nazarenus 
> Rex Fudeorum fili Dei > miserere mei > 
Amen.” 

J. HoskyNns-ABRAHALL. 








8ST. JOHN’S EVE AND ST. ANTHONY. 

Bocking, Braintree: Aug. 16, 1884. 
Certainly, if unorthodoxly, the people of the 
Franciacorta, and of the plains along the Oglio, 
celebrate the Sant’ Antonio on June 24. My 
remark that the day belonged to St. John was 
met by the rejoinder: ‘‘Here we keep the 
Sant’ Antonio.” The fact of the elder Anthony 
having a connexion with fire not possessed by 
the Franciscan Saint seemed in favour of the 
former, but Mr, Muir’s suggestion is worthy of 
all consideration. Padua, however, is, of 
course, not in Lombardy; and the Lombards 
are, as a rule, rather exclusive in their religious 

preferences. EE, MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 








‘* CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM.” 
London: Aug. 19, 1884. 

Some remarks in Mr. G. P. Macdonell’s review 
of my Contemporary Socialism in the last 
number of the AcaADEMY call for a word from 
me, as they put my literary honesty in question. 
He asserts that I have ‘‘not dealt fairly with 
my readers,” that I have appropriated much 
from M. de Laveleye without any acknow- 
ledgement, and even that my work is so close 
a copy of his as hardly to be an independent 
work at all. ‘‘The resemblance here,” he says, 


‘is not confined to the general treatment of the 
subject; it extends to arrangement, quotations, 
and .— a “~~ in J _ Ko wd - iit) 
‘ e for example the of Netchaie: 
eg in the Tast two chagtens there is 
scarcely a fact, name, date, or theory contained 
in his book which is not to be found in M. de 
Laveleye’s.’’ 

Some of the articles which form the basis 
of my book were published before M. de 
Laveleye’s Le Socialisme Contemporain ap- 
peared in the spring of 1881; but in revising 
them for republication and in writing the 
rest, I naturally made use of that excellent 
and authoritative work. My positive debts to 
it, however, are confined, I believe, to the 
concluding portion of my first chapter, which 
deals with the spread of socialism in European 
countries, and to that section of the chapter 
on Russian Nihilism which treats of Bakunin 
and his movement, including the brief notice 
of his friend and lieutenant Netchaieff. These 
debts are, in the case of the first chapter, 
severally acknowledged in their own place ; 
but in the case of Russian Nihilism, on quoting 
M. de Laveleye for the second time, I say, 
evidently to avoid repetition, ‘‘ M. de Laveleye, 
to whom I am indebted for many particulars in 
this account of Bakunin” (p. 302). This 





passage has manifestly escaped Mr. Mac- 
donell’s notice. Reasonable people will prob- 
ably consider it a sufficient recognition of my 
obligations in that part of my work. 

If I have not acknowledged obligations to 
M. de Laveleye in spell ne of my book, it 
is because I have not o any. For there is 
no such likeness between the two books as 
Mr. Macdonell would lead readers of the 
AcADEMY to believe. Take first the two chap- 
ters already mentioned. Most of the chapter 
on Russian Nihilism is taken up with the his. 
— of the rise of the revolutionary party 
under Herzen; with their relations to the 
Slavophils; with the nature of Nihilism as 
descri by Schedo Ferroti, Turgenieff, 
Kosheleff, and others; and with an inquiry 
of some length into its social causes and con- 
ditions. Now all this is ground on which M. 
de Laveleye does not enter at all, because his 
object is, not to write an account of Nihilism, 
but of Bakunin and his “ Alliance,” as is shown 
by the very title of the chapter, “‘ L’alliance 
universelle de la démocratie et l’apétre de la 
destruction universelle.” In my chapter 
also I occupy ground that is almost untouched, 
unless incidentally, in any part of M. de 
Laveleye’s work; und even of the concluding 
portion of the — I may say that most of 
the facts contained in it will not be found in 
his work at all. Take next the chapter on 
Marx. M. de Laveleye’s page contains less 
than mine—his has 265 words, mine 322; but 
he devotes only 30 pages to Marx, while I give 
71. To Marx’s doctrines he gives 26 pages, 
while I 30, and his plan of exposition is 
entirely different from mine. To Marx’s career 
he gives only 4 pages, while I give 41. Orif 
you deduct from these 41 the 8 pages about 
the International (because M. de Laveleye, 
whose arrangements I am accused of copying, 
dedicates a separate and important chapter to 
that famous organisation), then there are still 
33 pages on Marx’s life, including 14 on his 
connection with the Socialism of the Young 
Hegelian Humanists, which a critic knowing 
anything of the literature of the subject might 
be expected to recognise not onlyas not being 
contained in M. de Laveleye’s book, but as 
not being contained in any book on Socialism 
whatever. Then I give a chapter of twenty- 
three pages to Carl Marlo, whom M. de 
Laveleye disposes of in six. My chapter on 
the Socialists of the Chair was published two 
months before M. de Laveleye’s book, and is 
republished now exactly as it stood then, but 
for one or two verbal alterations. M. de 
Laveleya bas no separate chapter on this school, 
but treats of them among others in his first 
chapter, entitled ‘‘Le socialisme contem- 
porain et les tendances nouvelles ‘le l’économie 
politique,” and no two articles on the same 
subject can possibly be more different both in 
matter and general method of treatment than 
this chapter of his and my chapter on the 
Socialists of the Chair. The course of treat- 
ment in the chapters on Lassalle and the 
Christian Socialists is more el with the 
corresponding sections of M. de Laveleye’s 
book; but I am sure no honest comparison of 
them will discover any traces of resemblance 
that are not inevitable in two independent 
writers using the same materials for the same 
purpose. The only two chapters that remain 
—the two last, comprising about one-third of 
the book—are those which Mr. Macdonell 
himself expressly excludes from the scope of 
his accusation. . 

These few facts will be enough to establish 
the independense of my work. They will also, ¥ 
hope, furnish Mr. Macdonell with the explana- 
tion he calls for. The reviewer has not read the 
two books with sufficient care to entitle him to 
make the charge he has made. 

Joun Raw. 
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SCIENCE. 


A NEW LIFE OF MOHAMMED. 


Das Leben des Muhammed. Dargestellt von 

Ludolf Krehl. (Leipzig : Schulze.) 

Tuts little work, to be completed by a second 
volume treating of the Prophet’s doctrines, 
forms one of a series now being issued by 
the publisher in which the outlines of the 
great religions of the East are set forth in a 
popular manner by competent hands. The 
volumes already issued contain accounts of 
the Veda, Indian Buddhism, and the religion 
of the Sikhs; the present work is to be 
followed by manuals treating of the creed 
of Zoroaster and the doctrines of the Jains: 

The writer’s qualifications for his task 
are well known to all students of the history 
of Mohammedanism. LEditor of the great 
work by el-Bokhari, which (with that of 
Muslim) comprises the oldest and most 
authentic traditions concerning the Prophet 
and his life, he is thoroughly familiar with 
the details from which alone a faithful 
portraiture of the founder of el-Islim can be 
traced, and has read himself into a sympa- 
thetic understanding not only of the facts of 
Mohammed’s life, but of the mind and 
character of the man himself. The im- 
portance of these great collections of tra- 
ditions, which, together with much that is 
coloured by the tendencies of the narrators 
and not a little that is altogether unauthentic, 
contain an immense mass of anecdote and 
reminiscence of the general good faith of 
which there is no reason to doubt, renders 
them absolutely indispensable to the elucida- 
tion of the details which the histories of the 
Qur’an and the biographies of its Deliverer 
present. The latter supply the outline and 
the historical sequence, the former the 
characteristic traits and utterances which 
give life to the picture, and individuality 
and vividness to the man and his time. 

In a popular Life of Mohammed like the 
present two things chiefly call for attention. 
The first is the judicious selection of facts 
and incidents to be recorded; the second is 
the manner in which these facts and incidents 
are harmonised with the central idea of the 
Prophet’s life, their occurrence explained, 
and the case presented to the judgment of 
the intelligent reader. In both of these 
respects Dr. Krehl has achieved a conspicuous 
success. “ His selection of facts leaves hardly 
anything to be desired. It traces the incidents 
of Mohammed’s life in an even flow from 
his birth to his death, one-third of the book 
being taken up with the years previous to 
the Flight to Yethrib, and the rest with the 
remaining ten years, rich in action and 
preparation’ for the future development of 
the Faith. The only incident omitted which 
might perhaps have been included with 
advantage is that of the temporary lapse of 
the Prophet under the stress of the Mekkan 
persecution, when for a moment he counte- 
nanced the worship of el-Lat, el-‘Ozza, 
and Mendt as intercessors and powers sub- 
ordinate to the supreme Allah. The brevity 
with which the solemn addresses delivered 
by Mohammed on the occasion of his last 
pilgrimage are treated (p. 370) is doubtless 
due to the fact that their import will be more 
fully dwelt on in the companion volume in 
which his doctrines are to be set forth. 





But the chief merit of the work is the 
lucidity with which the underlying motives 
which inspired every step in the Prophet’s 
life are examined, and the facts marshalled 
for the dispassionate verdict of humanity on 
the man and his career. The nature of the 
inspiration by which Mohammed claimed to 
be moved is discussed with great care (pp. 
50-59); the hypothesis of epilepsy is shown 
to be inconsistent with the facts; that of 
fraud is even more distinctly excluded; and 
the conclusion which we are invited to 
accept is that in the Arab seer there was a 
genuine prophetic power and a sinking of 
self in the Divine not distinguishable in kind 
from the inspiration of the Hebrew prophets 
of old. The early struggles with unbelief 
at Mekka are related with careful sympathy, 
and the incidents of the conversion of Abi- 
Bekr, ‘Othmin, and more especially ‘Omar, 
used to throw light on the nature of the 
influence of which they acknowledged the 
power. But it is in the second half of 
Mohammed’s career—that in which, after his 
flight to el-Medineh, he stood forth as the 
organiser of a new polity, and the builder- 
up of an armed and aggressive theocratic 
State—that the writer’s sobriety and fairness 
of judgment are most apparent. To this 
period belong the Prophet’s wars with the 
Qureysh, his long and bitter contest with the 
Jews, his social legislation, his far-reaching 
diplomacy. The seer gives place to the law- 
giver, the preacher of righteousness to the 
keen and prudent captain and negotiator. 
The Mekkan portion of the Qur’én offers, in 
the present state of our knowledge, little 
opportunity for controversy. Whatever theory 
of his inspiration we adopt, Mohammed’s good 
faith during this stage of his career now finds 
few to question it; but, with the establish- 
ment of the nucleus of the new polity at 
el-Medineh, a change sets in. Worldliness 
and keen striving after diplomatic and mili- 
tary success take the place of pure religious 
fervour ; and, if the singleness of purpose and 
astonishing prudence and foresight of com- 
bination which mark all Mohammed’s activity 
survive, they no longer look for their support 
to divine aid alone. The original light 
gradually wanes, the utterances become more 
calculated, less spontaneous, less acceptable. 
Questionable acts of statecraft call for apology ; 
revelations are adduced to justify licences 
which revolt the feeling of the community. 
It is not until success is gained, Mekka won, 
and Arabia secured for the new faith that, 
in the closing scenes of the Prophet’s life, his 
last pilgrimage and his death, the divine 
fervour is rekindled, and his words regain 
their solemn power and directness of con- 
viction. 

All this is excellently set forth in the work 
before us. We may be very sure that a con- 
sistency underlies the whole of Mohammed’s 
career ; that each phase of it had its roots in 
the character that was in him from the first. 
If at Mekka he was the faithful husband of a 
loving wife, we shall hesitate to ascribe the 
numerous marriages of his second period to 
unbridled sensuality ; if before the Flight he 
showed himself patient, humble, forgiving, 
we shall not easily believe that the mere 
change of soil turned him into a reckless 
shedder of blood. Only a careful study of 
the man and his circumstances from his 





own point of view will enable us to inter- 
pret his acts and to see how they arose. If, 
owing tothe manner in which el-Islim has 
been propagated, and to the worship of the 
letter of the Qur’‘in and of the traditions which 
from the beginning has distinguished its 
teaching, mistakes of conduct or precept on 
the Prophet’s part have had consequences 
disastrous to the human race, we should 
nevertheless err greatly if we imputed to 
him a conscious establishment of evil in the 
place of good, a deliberate choosing of the 
lower instead of the higher way. Dr. Krehl 
gives blame where it is deserved, and marks 
lapses from the standard of holiness and 
unworldliness where they occur; but under 
his guidance, though we regret and condemn, 
we see how weakness crept in, and are ready 
to pardon. The grand figure of the man, with 
allits lights and shades, rises distinctly before 
us, and commands our reverence and admira- 
tion; and in some degree we realise the 
intense personal devotion which followed the 
Prophet throughout his life, and found ex- 
pression after his death in the affectionate 
record of thousands of little traits of character 
and turns of speech which make the Traditions 
not only full of interest as biographical 
material, but treasures of nervous and ex- 
pressive examples of the noble Arab tongue. 
The book, as befits a scholar so distinguished 
as its author, is carefully printed, and most of 
the few errors it contains are amended in the 
Errata. The system on which Arabic names 
are presented appears to have been chosen 
with a view to avoid the employment of dotted 
or italicised letters; we regret the use of ds 
for Sal, dh for ddd, zh for Sd, none of which 
seem happy equivalents. To the list of cor- 
rections on p. 382 may be added ‘‘ Kami’a” 
for ‘‘ Kamiyah” (p. 228), “ Juwairiya” for 
“‘ Juwairiya”’ (p. 272), and ‘el-Harith cn 
Abi Shemir” for “al-Harith din Shimr” 
(p- 297) and “al-Harith bin Abi Shammir” 
(p. 300). C. J. Lyat. 








SOME BOOKS ON PHYSICS. 


A Text-Book of the Principles of Physics. By 
Alfred Daniell. (Macmillan.) It would be 
impossible, in a short notice, to do justice to 
this admirable work. We can here only give 
a general idea of its main features, which differ 
greatly from those of the ordinary text-books. 
The author’s aim has been to produce a work 
which should not only serve as a text-book for 
the student of science, but also be intelligible 
and useful to the ordinary reader. The usual 
division of Physics into mechanics, sound, heat, 
light, electricity, and magnetism is discarded, 
and a different arrangement is adopted, which, 
though occasionally startling, appears to be 
methodical and consistent. In the early part, 
under Kinematics, the subject of vibrations 
and waves is introduced. Then follow the 
mechanics of reflection, refraction, interference, 
diffraction, &c., which we are accustomed to 
find treated under the heading of Light ; and 
the vibrations of strings, which ordinarily come 
under Acoustics. The notion of ‘ potential” 
is introduced in chap. vii. in connexion with 
gravitation, and the reader is thus early 
familiarised with lines and tubes of force, equi- 
potential surfaces, &c. Chap. ix. treats of 
“*Matter,” and, among other things, contains 
an admirably concise and clear account of the 
gaseous laws, the critical state, and the pro- 
perties of the ether. In chap. xi., on ‘‘ Liquids,” 
surface-tension, viscosity, and the flow of 
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liquids through tubes are similarly well treated. 
Brevity is of course essential where so large a 
body of facts and principles has to be confined 
within the limits of an ordinary volume, but, 
though brief, the definitions and explanations 
are models of lucidity. In chap. xiii. we come 
to Heat, and the following chapters treat suc- 
cessively of Sound, Ether Waves, and Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism. The last chapter, on 
Electricity and Magnetism, is perhaps the most 
condensed, occupying but 116 pages out of 
634 which the volume contains. But it must 
be remembered the author’s system is to enun- 
ciate and illustrate principles, and not describe 
machines. Thus, the electrophorus, the in- 
duction machines of Holtz, Voss, and Wims- 
hurst, as well as the gravity electrostatic machine 
of Sir Wm. Thomson, all depend upon the same 
principle, and are disposed of in a single page. 
The centimetre-gramme-second system of units 
is employed throughout, the only exception 
being in connexion with specific heat, where 
the French calorie (kilogramme-degree centi- 
grade) is employed—though why, we cannot 
understand. The author would have shown 
more consistency in retaining the gramme. 
The reader will find that due prominence is 
given to the most recent advances of science. 
These are not tacked on as appendices, but the 
spirit of them breathes through the whole 
volume. 


The Scientific Papers of James Prescott Joule. 
Published by the Physical Society of London. 
Vol. I. (Taylor & Francis.) The first of these 
papers, entitled ‘‘ A Description of an Electro- 
magnetic Engine,” is dated January 8, 1838; 
the last, ‘‘On a New Determination of the 
Mechanical Equivalent of Heat,” was read 
before the Royal Society on January 24, 1878. 
During these forty years Dr. Joule has rendered 
services to science of which it would be difficult 
to estimate the value. He has firmly estab- 
lished by experimental means the identity of 
various forms of energy, and has determined 
the exact numerical relation between them. 
This is undoubtedly his greatest achievement, 
and to the researches connected with it he has 
devoted many years of arduous work; but the 
volume before us bears testimony to the vast 
amount of work he carried on in other depart- 
ments of science. There are papers ‘‘On the 
Effects of Magnetism upon the Dimensions of 
Iron and Steel Bars,” ‘‘On the Electric Origin 
of the Heat of Combustion,” ‘‘On Shooting 
Stars,” ‘‘On the Air Engine,” ‘‘On the Util- 
isation of the Sewage of London and other 
Large Towns,” and ‘“‘On Some Thermo-dynamic 
Properties of Solids.” The volume contains 
transcripts of nearly one hundred separate 
communications to scientific periodicals; and, 
though those we have mentioned may not be 
the most important, they serve to show the 
variety of the problems to which Dr. Joule has 
devoted his attention. The Physical Society of 
London is to be congratulated on its enterprise. 
It has already published Dr. Everett’s Jilus- 
trations of the Centimetre-grumme-second System 
of Units, and Sir Charles Wheatstone’s Collected 
Scientific Papers; and the present volume is to 
be shortly followed by another which will 
contain an account of the work done by Dr. 
Joule in association with Dr. Scoresby, Sir 
Lyon Playfair, and Sir Wm. Thomson. There 
is one defect in the volume which is occasion- 
ally very annoying. The references to the 
author’s former papers, instead of informing 
us where we may find these papers in the 
present volume, are made to the journals in 
which they originally appeared, so that some- 
times a good deal of hunting is necessary to find 
the transcripts of the papers and verify the 
references. 


On the Nature of Light. B 


Prof. G. G. 
Stokes. (Macmillan.) 


his volume contuins 





four lectures on the Nature of Light, 
delivered by Prof. Stokes, at Aberdeen, 
in November 1883. These lectures were 
arranged in consequence of the new direction 
given to the Burnett bequest—a bequest made 
by John Burnett, merchant of Aberdeen, in 
1784; and they will be followed by similar 
courses to be given by Prof. Stokes in 1884 and 
1885. The author’s aim is, while avoiding 
mathematical details, to give his readers some 
fair idea of the evidence on which we accept 
the undulatory theory of light. The subject 
is treated, as was to be expected, in a masterly 
manner, and the result is an exposition of the 
wave theory which for simplicity and thorough- 
ness can hardly be surpassed. <A study of 
these lectures will be found profitable, not only 
by those unacquainted with physical optics, but 
also by those to whom the theory and pheno- 
mena are familiar. The subject is treated 
historically, and therefore inductively. The 
difficulties the theory met with at the outset, 
and its apparent inferiority as compared with 
its rival, the emission theory, are clearly set 
forth. For a century after the time of 
Huyghens the theory remained in the condition 
in which it left his hands, discountenanced or 
overlooked both in England and on the 
Continent, chiefly through the authority which 
attached to the name of Newton, who had 
advocated the emission theory. It was taken 
up again by Thomas Young, Fresnel, and 
others, and, in consequence of their labours, 
rapidly made its way to general acceptance. 
At the present day, although it cannot be said 
that all difficulties have disappeared, the 
accumulated evidence in favour of the theory 
is overwhelming. Nobody now doubts its 
truth ; the law of gravitation does not rest on 
stronger evidence. With Brewster and others 
one of the main difficulties in the way of 
accepting the wave theory was the necessity of 
conceiving the whole of space filled with a 
substance, the ether, possessing properties un- 
like those of ordinary ponderable matter. With 
Prof. Stokes and most physicists at the present 
day the difficulty would rather be that of 
conceiving the force of gravitation to be exerted 
between two bodies in space without some 
medium between them. We require the ether 
to explain the transmission of light, but evidence 
is not wanting that it performs other functions, 
and we may at no distant date be in a position 
to explain the phenomena of electricity and 
magnetism, and perhaps even of gravitation, 
by reference to this all-pervading ether. The 
other divisions of the Burnett course of lectures 
on Light to be given by Prof. Stokes will be 
‘*On Researches in which Light has been used 
as a Means of Investigation,” this year; and in 
1885, ‘‘On Light considered in relation to its 
Beneficial Effects.” 

Optics without Mathematics. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb. (S. P. C.K.) The title of this 
little book indicates the object of its writer. 
It is an attempt to render intelligible to young 
or uninstructed persons some of the common 
— i, of optics without mathematical 
ormulae. The attempt is only partially suc- 
cessful. In that part of the book which treats 
of the different kinds of telescopes fairly clear 
ideas are conveyed; but in the earlier portions, 
where it is necessary to explain something of 
the undulatory theory and the simple phe- 
nomena of reflection and refraction, this is not 
always the case. The desire to be brief leads 
sometimes to inaccuracy, and a striving after 
homeliness of language ends occasionally in 
slovenliness. Onp. 4 we read, ‘‘ We pity the 
blind, and well we may; and it is our duty to 
do everything to alleviate so sad a privation.” 
The explanation of waves and vibrations in 
connexion with the wave theory by no means 
renders clear what is supposed to go on in the 
transmission of light. The law of reflection 





(the angle of incidence equals the angle of 
reflection), we are told, is preserved ‘even in 
its most perverted applications.” Optical 
density is defined as identical with ordinary 
density, according to which water should have 
a higher refracting power than alcohol ; which 
isnot thecase. In explaining simple refraction, 
the author cannot get rid of the necessity of 
using the expression sine of an angle, but he 
certainly does not simplify matters by defining 
it as the length of a line, and thus speaking of 
the sine of one angle being twice as long as the 
sine of another. On p. 80 he seems to have 
forgotten his own definition, for, explaining 
the phenomenon of internal reflection, he says, 
‘““We may suppose the angle of incidence 
gradually increased till the sine of the angle of 
refraction comes to nothing”! The following 
may be quoted as an example of the author’s 
style ; it is all he has to say on the subject 
of diffraction :— 

‘* Diffraction means a little sideway extension of 
the undulations, bordering the edges of the ray. 
This, in connexion with interference, produces in 
a dark room coloured fringes to shadows, and 
various other minute phenomena.”’ 


Lenses and Systems of Lenses. By C. Pendle- 
bury. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co.) The 
treatment of this subject, unlike that adopted 
in the ordinary text-books on Geometrical 
Optics, is based on the method published by 
Gauss in 1840. The thicknesses of the lenses 
are taken into account, but it is assumed that 
aberration may be neglected. The solution 
of the problem is made to depend upon the 
determination, for any system, of four fixed 
points situated upon its axis, These are the 
two foci and the two “ principal points.” The 
formulae are neat and symmetrical, and are 
easily applicable to particular cases. The 
volume is a slight one, but will well repay 
perusal ; and we hope the author will carry out 
his intention of extending it so as to cover 
other important parts of geometrical optics. 


A Practical Treatise on Electric Lighting. By 
J. E. H. Gordon. (Sampson Low.) This is 
a well printed and illustrated octavo of about 
two hundred pages; and, although likely to 
prove useful in some respects, it is, on the whole, 
a disappointing volume. Chaps. i.-iv. are con- 
cerned with the principles of artificial lighting, 
electrical units, &c.; and at the end of chap. iv. 
is given a method of calculating the horse- 
power wasted in a system of conductors when 
a known current per square inch of conductor 
is flowing through it. In chap. v. various 
measuring instruments are described—Thom- 
son’s graded galvanometers for current and 
potential, and the instruments of Siemens and 
Ayrton and Perry. The chief advantage of 
Siemens’ electrodynamometer is that it measures 
alternating currents as well as direct ones. A 
good instrument for measuring ‘‘ potential ” in 
the case of alternate current machines is yet 
wanting. Mr. Gordon mentions Cardew’s in- 
strument for this purpose, which depends upon 
the heating, and consequent elongation, of a 
long fine wire, but gives no details of its per- 
formance. On this subject he says :— 


“‘T have found that a useful way to measure 
the electric current, electro-motive force, or horse- 
power in an incandescent lamp by an alternating 
current is to note the candle-power exactly, and 
then to bring the same lamp to the same bright- 
ness by a Grove battery or direct current machine, 
and to make the necessary measurements on the 
direct current by the ordinary instruments.” 

This is not altogether a satisfactory method, 
and in many cases would be impracticable. 
Chap. vi. contains descriptions of the construc- 
tion of incandescent lamps, with many details 
which we had not seen before of the Lane Fox 
lamp. ‘The chapter on the theory of electric 
generators and on the construction of electro- 
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magnets is meagre; the last few pages, how- 
pag nik deleciien, are good, and will be 
useful. In chaps. xii. and xiii. we find descrip- 
tions of typical alternating and direct current 
dynamos. In the former class comes the 
dynamo — by Mr. Gordon himself. One 
of these, e by the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company, actuates five thou- 
sand incandescent lampsof twenty candle-power 
each. The revolving part carries the field 
magnets, and is very heavy, weighing as much 
as seven tons. It makes from 140 to 180 revo- 
lutions per minute, this low speed of rotation 
being one of the features of the Gordon 
machine. The total weight of the machine is 
twenty-two tons. Large machines of this or 
similar type are undoubtedly those which will 
be most employed when electric lighting comes 
to be established on a large an as in the 
author’s opinion it will be very soon. On this 
subject he says :— 

‘In this the darkest hour of electric lighting, 
when failure after failure has occurred, and when 
company after company has become bankrupt, I 
unhesitatingly state my—I will not say opinion, 
but—conviction, that ... the day of universal 
electric lighting is not even in the near future, 
but in the immediate future.’’ 

This is sanguine, even for an electrical engineer. 
Chap. xviii., on photometry, is very unsatis- 
factory; it occupies but one page, and for the 
information it contains might have been 
omitted. Chap. xix. is omitted. Its subject 
is ‘Central Station Lighting,” on which the 
author says :— 

“T had intended to write a long chapter with the 
above heading, but for various reasons I am not 
prepared to do so. I have, however, left in the 
heading, for the convenience of inserting such 
a chapter in a future edition of this book, should 
one ever be required.”’ 

Diary of a Magnetic Survey of a Portion of 
the Dominion of Canada. By Lieutenant 
Lefroy, R.A., now General Sir J. H. Lefroy, 
C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., &c. (Longmans.) 
The details of the Magnetic Survey made by 
Lieut. Lefroy in the North-west Provinces of 
Canada in the years 1842-44 were not published 
when the main results of the Survey were com- 
municated to the Royal Society by Sir Edward 
Sabine in 1846 and subsequently. Gen. Lefroy 
has done wisely in publishing them now, and 
his volume will be welcomed by all who take 
an interest in terrestrial magnetism. The 
results he obtained were of great importance, 
as they not only furnished data for fixing the 
position of the North-American magnetic focus, 
or place of greatest total intensity, but marked 
the lines of equal force, dip, and declination 
over a large part of the continent of North 
America. Certain peculiarities in these lines, 
due to local conditions, direction of river 
courses, &c., which did not appear in Sabine’s 
charts are here shown in a number of maps. 
From the minute details given by Gen. Lefroy 
there will be no difficulty in identifying the 
exact spots where his observations were taken 
when a future survey is made. By that time, 
probably, owing to the inroad of settlers, the 
features of the country will have considerably 
changed. 

A_ Chapter of Science. By Prof. J. Stuart. 
(8S. P. C.K.) This book consists of six lectures 
delivered by Prof. Stuart to working-men in 
1868. They give an account—an extremely 
interesting and instructive account—of the 
evolution of what we call the law of gravita- 
tion, and of the peculiar parts played in this 
evolution successively by Copernicus, Tycho 
Brahé, Kepler, Galileo, and Newton. The 
nature of the scientific process and of the true 
scientific spirit, as illustrated in the work and 
lives of these men, are impressively brought 
before the reader. The language and illustra- 






understood by the least scientific reader. No 
one can read the book—and we trust it will be 
widely read—without being struck by the 
enormous difficulties that had to be overcome 
before the true solution of the problem of 
planetary motion was attained. This is the 
chapter of science which the author has se- 
lected for the purpose of answering the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What is a law of nature ?”’ The con- 
clusion that a law of nature is nothing more 
than our mode of explaining a set of phe- 
nomena is very forcibly deduced and illus- 
trated. 

WE have also received from Messrs. Cassell 
The Electrician’s Pocket-Book, being an English 
edition of Hospitalier’s Formulaire pratique de 
VElectricien, translated, with additions, by 
Gordon Wigan. 








THE PROPOSED MARINE LABORATORY 
AT PLYMOUTH. 


THE following is the memorandum regarding 
the proposed Laboratory at Plymouth of the 
Marine Biological Association, signed by Prof. 
Ray Lankester on behalf of the Council:— 


‘““The Council of the Marine Biological Associa- 
tion cannot as yet definitely pledge itself as to 
details ; but the following is asketch of the nature 
of the building which it proposes to erect, of the 
probable management of the Laboratory, and of 
the kind of work which may be expected to be 
accomplished by its aid. 

‘“«The most complete institution of the kind is 
that of Naples, which is supported by contributions 
from various European States, and is especially 
subsidised by the German Imperial Government. 
The buildings, fittings, and boats belonging to this 
institution have cost £20,000. It is proposed to 
start such an institution in this country with half 
this sum. 

‘“‘The first laboratory of the Marine Biological 
Association will probably be erected on the shore 
of Plymouth Sound. Plymouth is not only by its 
natural features one of the best possible localities 
for the purpose, but a committee of the Town 
Council has offered to the association a suitable 
site free of cost and a contribution of £1,000. 

‘‘ With regard to the building, the Council of 

the Marine Biological Association contemplate 
erecting a solid brick structure of about 100 x 40 
feet ground area, and of two stories. The exterior 
will be simple and unpretentious. The building 
will be placed close to the sea shore, so that sea 
water can be readily pumped into the laboratory 
tanks, and in order that there may be easy com- 
munication with fishing boats. It will also be 
desirable to have a floating barge anchored near 
the laboratory for special experiments on the breed- 
ing of fish, &c. ; and, in close proximity, it will be 
necessary to erect tanks on the fore-saore, open 
to the tidal water, but arranged so as to prevent 
a of the animals confined iu them for 
study. 
“The basement of the building will contain a 
reservoir tank holding several thousand gallons of 
sea water ; on the ground floor there will be two 
large rooms paved with stone: one fitted with 
large tanks and a service of sea water, the other 
used for the reception and examination of a day’s 
trawling or dredging, and also used for keeping 
stores and for carrying out the pickling and 
proper preservation of specimens to be sent, as re- 
quired, to naturalists at a distance. The upper 
floor will be divided into a series of larger and 
smaller working rooms fitted with suitable tables, 
with re-agents and apparatus required in micros- 
copy, and with a constant supply of sea water 
pumped from the reservoir tank. Accommodation 
for ten workers will be thus provided. One of the 
rooms on this floor must be set apart as a library 
and writing-room, and must contain as complete a 
series of works on marine zoology and botany, 
pisciculture, and such matters as can be brought 
together. The provision of such a library is one 
of the special conveniences which would be offered 
to naturalists working in the laboratory. ‘‘ The 
building must also necessarily contain bed-room 
and sitting-room for a resident superintendent, 
and accommodation for one servant or caretaker. 


‘* The apparatus need not at first be very exten- 
sive. Glass tanks, pumping engine, and supply 
tubes are essential. There will be necessarily one 
small steam-launch for dredging in quiet weather 
at no great distance from shore, and a row-boat. 
For special expeditions larger boats or steamers 
could be either hired or borrowed from time to 
time. The local fishermen would also greatly aid 
the laboratory if regularly paid, and thus supple- 
ment the special boats of the Association. 

‘*The Council would propose to begin work with 
the smallest possible number of permanent em- 
ployés, These would be—(a) a resident superin- 
tendent, who should be a min of fair education 
and some knowledge of natural history, at a salary 
of £150 a year, supplemented by free quarters ; 
(6) a servant of the fisherman class, who would 
look after the tanks and workrooms, go out in 
search of specimens, and miage a boat and 
dredging apparatus when required. Other fisher- 
men and boys might be hired from time to time. 
A sum of £100 a year would be required for such 
service at the least. 

**The Council would propose to admit to the 
use of a table and other resources of the laboratory, 
so far as the space shall permit, any British or 
foreign naturalist who might make application and 
furnish evidence of his capability to make good 
use of the opportunities of the place. A preference 
would be given to a member of the Association. A 
fee might in some cases be charged for the use of a 
table, and other tables might be let out at an 
annual rental to such bodies as the Universities, 
a being the system adopted at Naples by Dr. 

ohrn. 

‘¢The Council will endeavour, when the labora- 

tory is erected and in operation, to obtain grants 
of money from scientific societies and from the 
Government for the purpose of carrying out 
special investigations on a given subject—e.g., the 
conditions affecting the fall of oyster-spat, the 
reproduction and general economy of the common 
sole, the complete determination and enumeration 
of the fauna and flora of the marine area adjacent 
to the site of the laboratory, its distribution 
within that area, and its relation to physical con- 
ditions. Naturalists will be nominated by the 
Council of the Association, or by the authorities 
who find the money by which such naturalists are 
paid, to make such researches at the laboratory of 
the Association. When some special investiga- 
tion is thus started at the laboratory, the other 
naturalists, who from time to time come there, 
will be sure to take part in the enquiry, and so 
help to carry it on to completion. It would be 
the business of the resident superintendent to 
facilitate this continuity of work, while the 
Council of the Association will make it a special 
object to bring together the results attained in the 
laboratory each year, in the form of a report, so 
as to gradually organise and direct towards definite 
ends the work done through its agency. 
“In the course of time, and with increased 
provision of funds for the special purpose, the 
Association might expect to be the means of pro- 
ducing—(L) a thorough knowledge of the life and 
conditions of the marine area adjacent to the 
laboratory ; (2) a complete and detailed account of 
the natural history of certain fishes, molluscs, and 
crustaceans of economic importance, with special 
reference to their increased supply; (3) contiibu- 
tions to the knowledge of the growth from the 
egg, adult structure, and physiology of such rare 
or otherwise scieutifically interesting animals and 
plants as occur near the laboratory. It is not 
supposed that this can be immediately accom- 
plished by the £10,000 which the association now 
seeks to raise. That sum will be expended in 
erecting the laboratory and in starting it on its 
career of activity. The laboratory will necessarily 
attract support and increased means of usefulness 
as, year by year, its work becomes known, and the 
facilities which it offers to working naturalists 
are appreciated.”’ 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THIBETAN TALES. 
London: Aug. ¢€, 1884. 
In a review of Schiefner’s Zhibetan Tales in 
the AcapemMy of September 23, 1882, I had 
occasion to point out their Buddhistic origin, 








tions are simple and untechnical, such as can be 
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and, by means of Dr. Fausbill’s valuable work, 
was enabled to trace many of them to their 

source in that great collection of Hindu tales, 

the Pili Jitaka book. 

Since then I have come across the original of 
one or two others, the identification of which 
may be of interest to those possessing a copy of 
Mr. Ralston’s translation of Schiefner’s version 
of these stories from the Kah-gyur. The close 
similarity often found between the Thibetan 
and Pili texts seems to militate somewhat 
against the English translator’s remark—which 
applies, no doubt, to most of the Sutras and 
other long-winded treatises in the Kah-gyur 
and Bstan-gyur—that ‘‘ the legends and fables 
which the late Prof. Schiefner translated from 
the Kah-gyur are merely Thibetan versions of 
Sanskrit writings.” It seems very probable 
that the early Northern Buddhists, both in 
China and Thibet, were acquainted with 
Southern texts written in Pali or some other 
Priakrit dialect. What at least is certain is 
this—that the Pali Jitaka stories are, for the 
most part, far more intelligible than the corre- 
sponding Thibetan versions. 

I shall take the Thibetan tales in the order 
in which they stand in the English translation. 

1, No. 1 (pp. 1-20), ‘“‘King Mandhitar.” 
The germ of this story is to be found in the 
Mandhétu-jdiaka, No. 258 (Jat. ii. pp. 310-14). 

2. A part of No. viii. (pp. 144-49), ‘‘ Mahaus- 
hada and Vis'ikha,” agrees pretty closely with 
the Sattubhasta-jdtuka, No. 402 (Jat. iii. 
pp. 341-51). The Thibetan version makes two 
distinct stories out of the one Jitaka, and takes 
the liberty of reversing the order in which 
the two incidents are narrated in the Pali 
original. The ‘‘smartness’”? exhibited by a 
certain Brahman under two very perplexing 
circumstances furnishes a reason for these 
narratives being mixed up with stories relating 
to the cleverness of Mahaushada and Vis‘ékha. 

3. Another part of No. viii. (pp. 181-85) is 
borrowed from the Mahdsdra-jdtaka, No. 92 
(Jat. i, pp. 381-87). In the Thibetan version 
the discovery of a lost necklace is due to 
Vis‘ikhi’s acuteness; in the Jitaka book the 
Bodhisat finds out the real thief. 

4. A part of No. xii. (pp. 232, 233), ‘‘Sus’roni” 
(Pali Sussoni), is taken from the Culladhanug- 
guha-jataka, No. 374 (Jat. iii. pp. 219-24), to 
which the Thibetan compiler has cleverly 
tacked on (p. 234) the metrical ending of the 
Atthdna-jataka, No. 425 (Jdt. iii. pp. 477-78). 
In the latter Jitaka story a faithless mistress 
seeks to win back her no longer deluded lover. 
In reply to her pressing entreaties, he declares 
that their re-union will take place when (and 
not before) ‘‘ what is not to be will be”’—that is 
to say, when the improbable shall have become 
an accomplished fact. In the Thibetan text a 
jackal, and not the lover, is made to give 
utterance to the following words :— 


(1) When the Ganges flows upwards, when the 
raven has the colour of curdled milk, then ehalt 
thou be virtuous. 

(2) When the snake and the ichneumon dwell 
in the same hole, and put up with each other, 
then &c.* 

3) When a man, making clothes out of the 
hair of a tortoise, shall be able to provide himself 
thereby with a winter garment, then &c. 

(4) When one shall have made a ladder out of 
the feet of flies, and climbed up it into heaven, 
then &c. 

(5) When a bridge shall have been made out of 
the stalk of the jessamine, and an elephant shall 
have walked across it, then &c. 

(6) When fire shall have burst forth in the 
middle of the sea, and men shall enter therein, 
then &c. 


The Thibetan has six stanzas, while the 





* It is generally the ‘‘ snake and the mongoose,” 
and ‘‘the lizard and the ichneumon,’”’ that are 
coupled together in the Pali stories. 





Jitaka story has eleven. Ver. 2 in the Thibetan 
corresponds to ver. 8 in the Jataka; ver. 4 
(Thibetan) represents vers. 3 and 4 of the Jiataka 
tale; while ver. 6 seems to have been due to 
an utter misunderstanding of ver. 11 in the 
Pali story. Ver. 5 is the only one that ade- 
quately represents the Pili. For the sake of 
comparison, the Pali stanzas corresponding to 
the Thibetan ones are here subjoined. 
(1) Gangi kumudini santé, sankhavanni ca 
kokila, 
jambu talaphalam dajjd, atha niua tada siya 


ti. 
(2) Yada kacchapalominam paviro tividho siya 
hemantikam pipuranam, atha &c. 
(3) Yada makasadathinam* aztilo sukato siya 
dalho ca appakampi ca, atha &e. 
(4) Yada sasavisinam nisseni sukato siya 
saggassirohanatthaya, atha &c. 
(5) Yada nissenim druyha candam khideyyum 
miusika 
Rahuii ca paripateyyum, atha &c. 
(8) Yada kak uliké ca mantayeyyum rahogata 
anflamahiiam pihayeyyum, atha &e. 


(11) Yad& samuddikam naivam sayantam savata- 
karam 

ceto dadaiya gaccheyya, atha &c. 
5. No. xxi. (pp. 291-95), “‘How a Woman 
requites Love,” is identical with the Cullapa- 
duma-jataka, No. 193 (Jat. ii. 115-21), 
6. No. xxii. (pp. 296-98), ‘‘The flight of the 
beasts” is the Daddabha-jdtaka, No. 322 (Jdat. 
iii., pp. 74-81). 
7. No. xxvii. (pp. 311-12), “The ungrateful 
Lion” is the Javusakuna-jdtaka, No. 308 (Jat. 
iii., pp. 25-27). 
8. No. xxix. (p. 314), ‘The Wolf and the 
Sheep, ” corresponds closely to the Dipi-jdtaka, 
No. 426 (Jat. iii. 479-82). The Pali version 
shows us that the original title of this old 
variant of ‘‘ The Wolf and the Lamb ” was ‘‘ The 
Panther (dipiko) and the Kid (eliki).” 
9. No. xxxiil. (pp. 325-28), ‘“‘The Jackal as 
Calumniator.” Cp. the Sandhibheda-jatika, 
No. 349 (Jat. iii., pp. 149-52), 
10. No. xxxiv. (pp. 332-34), ‘‘ The Two Otters 
and the Jackal,’ is the Dabbapuppha-jdtaka, 
No. 400 (Jat. iii. 332-36). The Thibetan story 
omits the names of the otters (Gambhiracari 
and Anutiracari), and calls the jackal Mukhara 
instead of Mayavi The Northern version 
spoils the point of the whole fable by making 
the jackal, who has impudently robbed the 
otters of the middle of a big fish, address its dam, 
instead of its mate, as in the Pali. 


‘** Whence dost thou come,’ says the old jackal, 
‘with such a large fish?’ 

“«*Kven as the king’s cat,’ he replies, ‘ that 
knows neither right nor wrong, who, when fools 
strive with one another, gains thereby.’ ’’ 

The verses in the Jitaka book are far more 
expressive :— 

Vivadena kisa honti, vivadena dhanakhaya, 

jina udda vivadena, bhuiija Mayavi rohan ti; 
which may be thus freely rendered :— 

By litigation they are lean, their fish they have 
quite lost, 
The otters take the head and tail, the middle I’ll 
enjoy. 
11. No. xliii. (pp. 350, 351), ‘‘Incredulity 
punished,” is the same as the Kapi-jdtaka, 

No. 404 (Jat. iii, 355-58), with which may 
be compared the Kdaka-jdtaka, No. 140 (Jat. 
i. pp. 484-86). 

The Thibetan makes sad havoc of the original 





* In ver. 3, Fausbéll records a variant reading 
‘‘makasapadinam,”’? which the Thibetan compiler 
seems to have had in his text. The Pali is to be 


preferred, inasmuch as ‘‘ tortoise hairs,’’ ‘‘ gnat’s 
teeth,’’ and “‘ hare’s horns’”’ are, like our ‘* mare’s 
nest,”’ Me seal milk,’”’ and ‘‘ bee’s trotters,’’ 








| proverbi improbabilities. 





story, and, moreover, introduces quite unneces- 
sarily a piece of very questionable Buddhisin 
respecting the significance of dreams. It most 
absurdly, too, makes the king’s elephant- 
keepers prescribe monkeys boiled in barley meal * 
as a medicine for the poor elephants that had 
got burnt, and needed, of course, some sooth- 
ing unguent! TheJataka book sets the matter 
right, and informs us that makkata-vasd, or 
monkey-fat (for outward application), was the 
real thing ordered by the royal vets. 

RIcHARD MorkRIs. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ LUG.” 
Brookfield House, Northwich: Aug. 16, 1881. 

Without attempting to decide what is the 
true derivation of ‘‘lug,” as applied to the 
ear, I may say that the word was common 
enough in Leicestershire in my boyhood, and 
I believe is so now. I would like to call 
attention to the use of the word “lug” in 
Leicestershire, with a meaning which seems 
to me to bear out Prof. Skeat’s derivation. To 
pull anyone’s hair was to “lug” him, and 
children whose hair had got tangled always 
complained of the comb ‘“ lugging.” The 
word so far as I can remember was never used 
except as to either the ear or the hair. 
Boys often threatened to ‘‘lug ” one another’s 
ears. In Cheshire the pulling of the hair is 
called not “lugging” but ‘‘ plugging,” 
whether for ‘‘ plucking” or not I cannot say. 
THoMAsS WARD. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE next session of University College, Bristol, 
will begin on October 7. In the Chemical 
Department a special practical class for cloth- 
workers and dyers is carried on by correspond- 
ence; and excursions to some of the mines, 
manufactories, and chemical works of the neigh- 
bourhood are occasionally made. The depart- 
ment of Experimental Physics include: various 
courses of lectures arranged progressively, and 
practical instruction is given in the physical 
and electrical laboratory. The department of 
Engineering and the Constructive Professions 
is designed to afford a thorough scientific 
education to students intending to become 
engineers, or to enter any of the allied profes- 
sions, and also to supplement the ordinary pro- 
fessional training by systematic technical teach- 
ing. Those who attend the mechanical engi- 
neering course enter engineering works during 
the six summer months; and, in accordance 
with this scheme, various manufacturing en- 
gineers in the neighbourhood have consented 
to receive students of the college into their 
offices and workshops as articled pupils. The 
engineering laboratory has recently been pro- 
vided with a powerful testing machine, and 
instruction in the use of tools is given in the 
workshop. Special courses in surveying have 
been arranged, and excursions for field practice 
are frequently made. In the Botanical Depart- 
ment practical instruction is given by means of 
the Botanical Garden, which contains upwards 
of one thousand specimens. Medical education 
is provided by the Bristol Medical School, which 
is affiliated to the college. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


WE have received a Supplement to the first 
edition of Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary, 
containing the corrections and additions which 
have been made in the second edition. This 
supplement consists of a reprint of the Errata 
and Addenda to the first edition, with numerous 
alterations and additions extending to thirty- 
five pages, and including etymologies of about 


* Did the Thibetan translator read yavas’drna? 
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one hundred and fifty words which were 
not noticed in the former edition. Moreover, 
a list is given of all the author’s or printer’s 
errors which have been corrected in the second 
edition; also tables showing the changes re- 
required in the “distribution of words” and 
in the list of homonyms; and two pages of 
examples illustrating the laws of formation of 
verbal derivatives and of the processes of 
vowel-change in English. Those who possess 
the first edition will thus be enabled to become 
acquainted with Prof. Skeat’s latest published 
conclusions without the necessity of con- 
sulting the new edition. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Engravings, Chronos 
and Ol phs), hand ly framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
shou'd pay a visit. Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GeO, Kees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 











STEFFEN’S MAPS OF MYCENAE. 


Karten von Mykenai. Yon Hauptmann Steffen. 
Nebst einem Anhang von Dr. H. Lolling. 
(Berlin: Reimer.) 


THEsE magnificent maps, drawn on a large 
scale by Capt. Steffen for the German Imperial 
Archaeological Institute, contain Mykenai 
with its surroundings and the akropolis, as 
well as the fortifications of Tiryns. To the 
historical and explanatory Appendix, by Dr. 
Lolling, a serviceable map of Argolis, founded 
on Kiepert, is prefixed. At the present 
moment, when Dr. Schliemann’s discovery of a 
prehistoric palace at Tiryns is once more vast 
stirring the learned world, this beautiful carto- 
graphical work, with its descriptive and argu- 
mentative accompaniment, is very welcome. 

In a recent letter from Dr. Schliemann to 
Prof. Virchow, which was read at the Anthro- 
pological Society of Berlin, the significant 
fact is pointed out that ‘the ground-plan of 
the dwelling-places excavated at Tiryns turns 
out to correspond almost exactly with the 
dwelling-places at Hissarlik”’—that is to say, 
those of the Burnt City, now generally 
acknowledged to be the remains of the town 
which gave rise to the story of the siege and 
fall of Troy. The relationship of Tiryns and 
Troy is furthermore proved—so it was stated 
at Berlin—by a series of nearly identical 
objects found in them. A letter of Dr. 
James Fergusson, quoted in the German press, 
congratulates the German discoverer on his 
extraordinary good luck. All that Dr. Schlie- 
mann had said about Hissarlik the eminent 
English writer on architecture declares now 
to be confirmed, adding that the great build- 
ings in the two towns are so nearly alike that 
they must be of the same age and of the same 
stage of culture. 

Under these circumstances, the historical 
deductions in the work before us gain in 
interest. Dr. Lolling points out that the 
territory of Mykenai belongs pre-eminently 
to the mountain region, while Argos forms 
the real centre of the plain, in a geographical 
as well as in a military sense :— 


“Argos, therefore, was, and is, the natural 
centre for those who wished to rule over the 
plain of Inachos. Round this point, at all times, 
the native element had to gather. In opposi- 
tion to the central situation and military 
strength of Argos, the hidden situation of 
Mykenai—‘in the farthest corner of horse- 
nourishing Argos,’ as Homer describes it—con- 
fers upon that stronghold only a secondary 
value for rule over the Argeia, A fortified 





Mykenai could not be the expression of the 
defensive military power of the Argeia. A 
powerful Mykenai, by the side of Argos, con- 
sequently points to a hostile relation between 
the two States.” 


In this sense the foundation of Tiryns, as 
well as of Midea and Mykenai, is explained 
as the outward sign of such enmity. Here 
Dr. Lolling observes :— 

‘*From a geographical point of view, Tiryns 
refers us, in its backward connexion, to 
the neighbouring Nauplia, whose foundation 
by a foreign seafaring people is also placed 
by tradition in direct antagonism to the native 
Argos. In presence of the tradition mention- 
ing the immigrations over sea from Asia 
Minor to Greece, the supposition becomes 
probable that a war-like race of seafaring men, 
the Perseids, had established themselves on 
the coast of Argolis in the port of Nauplia, and 
founded—first at Tiryns, then, moving along 
the rim of the plain, at Midea and Mykenai— 
great strongholds in walled high-towns, from 
which the further attack against the native 
Argos could take place. <A close study of the 
walls of Mykenai and Tiryns will indeed prove 
their simultaneous foundation by the similarity 
of their plan, and show that they are probably 
to be looked upon as having been built in a 
hostile spirit against Argos. For Mykenai, 
tradition introduces a second epoch through 
the arrival of the Pelopids. In these we 
seem to have another group of Asiatic im- 
migrants, who had arrived by land through 
Makedon, and, penetrating from the Isthmus 
towards the Inachos plain, had seized the old 
Perseid castle of Mykenai, and extended it into 
a great centre for offensive operations.” 

Again, Dr. Lolling says in another passage 
that 

“there is proof in these castle walls of 
struggles having taken place in the narrow 
gorges with varying success, the original 
victorious progress of the foreign race having 
been followed by the counter-attack of the 
native element, by which the former was 
temporarily pressed back to the defensive.” 
Now, what “foreign race’ was it which thus 
made its mark in ancient times on Argeian 
ground ? 

Greek tradition ascribed to the Pelopids a 
Phrygian—that is, Thrakian—origin. ‘‘ Dost 
thou not know that thy grandfather is old 
Pelops, a Phrygian, a barbarian?’ says 
Teukros to Agamemnon in the Ajax. The 
Persians knew of this tradition (JZerodotos, vii. 
8, 11). There is plenty of similar testimony in 
other Greek authors. Everywhere in the Pelo- 
ponnese, and especially in Lakedaimon, there 
might anciently be seen great barrows called 
‘“‘the graves of the Phrygians that followed 
Pelops.”” One powerful wave of immigrants, 
who gave their name to the Peloponnese, is 
thus fully identified with a people of the same 
stock us the founders of Troy—namely, the 
Thrakians, whom Rawlinson, in his annota- 
tions to Herodotus, thinks, from reasons of 
history, language, &c., to have very likely 
been akin to the Teutons. 

The contradictory accounts of heroic Hellas 
render it difficult, in not a few cases, to 
distinguish truth from fable, nature-myth 
from history; but with the above facts we 
seem to stand on firm ground. Doubts 
certainly arise when we come to enquire into 
the race kinship of semi-mythic personages 
like Proitos, who, with “seven giants from 
Lykia,” is said to have built the Kyklopean 
walls of Tiryns; or of Perseus, the alleged 





founder of Mykenai. It would be hopeless 
to endeavour to put into order the confused 
genealogies of these heroes. But there is a 
fact worth noting, at least for those who do 
not dissolve all hero sagas into nature-myths— 
namely, that Hellenic, as well as Persian, 
tradition assigns a non-Greek origin to the 
forefathers of Proitos and to Perseus him- 
self (Herod. vi. 53, 54). Now, a nation usually 
takes pride in its own kith and kin. A tradi- 
tion like this, therefore, merits attention. 

When we go into details, it is true, matters 
become obscured once more. Thus, in speak- 
ing of Perseus as an ‘‘ Assyrian,” Persians 
may only have meant a native of Asia Minor 
whose tribal affinity they were not able to 
ascertain; while the word ‘ Egyptian,” in 
the mouth of a Greek, may have covered the 
most different tribes—not excluding the Indo- 
European race which perhaps gave Egypt one 
of its most ancient ‘‘ Menes” kings. More- 
over, Thrakian tribes had apparently pene- 
trated even into Northern Africa. 

The Lykians, from whom came the seven 
Giants (perchance only an exceedingly tall 
race, like the Thrakians), are generally men- 
tioned in close connexion with Trojans. 
Like the Trojans, they had come from 
Krete into Asia Minor. Hence the builders 
of the Kyklopean walls at Tiryns also may 
have stood in some affinity to the vast race, 
and its various offshoots, to which Pelops 
belonged. This, however, is a subject 
we will not pursue here. Be it enough to 
remember that the Pelopids were, by descent, 
Phrygian Thrakians; that Tiryns is now 
proved, in its ground-plan, to correspond 
closely with Troy, founded by Thrakians ; 
and that the objects discovered in the 
two places are closely similar. All this, 
while leaving room for the admixture of 
other populations, opens up a new vista, 
thanks to the successful labours of Dr. Schlie- 
mann, who, by his astonishing excavations, 
is gradually lifting the veil from the pre- 
historic age of Asia Minor and Hellas. 

Kart Burr. 








THE ART’ MAGAZINES. 


THE paper by Mr. A. H. Palmer on the art- 
life of his father, the late Samuel Palmer, is 
sufficient to make the present number of the 
Portfolio notable. It shows us how devoted a 
realist Palmer was in his studies, how devoted 
an idealist in his pictures. Some charming ex- 
tracts full of fine thought finely expressed are 
given from his correspondence, and help to 
produce a beautiful picture no less of the man 
than of the artist. The article is illustrated by 
a facsimile of one of Palmer’s innumerable 
studies from nature which is sufficient to show 
how large a fame and fortune he might have 
gained as a realistic painter if he had been con- 
tent to leave the art of his imagination and his 
conscience to follow the demands of the day. 
Another notable contribution to this number 
is an etching by Mr. W. Strang called ‘“‘ Meal- 
time,” a modern subject treated in the style of 
an Old Master, full of technical knowledge and 
serious artistic thought, but unattractive to a 
degree which suggests perversity. Its chief 
fault, like that of others of Mr. Strang’s earnest 
designs, seems to be that, aiming at both style 


and realism, he fails to bring them into har- 
mony. 


To the Art Journal Mr. Henry Wallis con- 


tributes a pleasant paper on Castelfranco and 
Giorgione’s celebrated altar-piece, and Mr, 
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Tristram Ellis a further instalment of his 
neatly-illustrated ‘‘ Landscapes in London.” 
Mr. J. Benwell Clark’s etching of a boy piping 
to a dog in a stable while a horse is feeding is 
clever and agreeable. It is called (for reasons 
best known to the artist) ‘‘ The Dinner Hour.” 


An etching after M. Kroyer’s picture of 
‘* Pécheurs de Skagen ” shows, in the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, the remarkable talent of M. 
Guérard for placing himself in sympathy with 
the mind and manner of the artists whom he 
translates into black and white. The same 
number of the Gazette contains a sheet of ex- 
cellent facsimiles (by Dujardin) of some of the 
life-like chalk sketches of Herr Adolf Menzel. 
Besides articles concluding series already 
noticed, the literature consists of a first paper on 
the Architecture of Vienna, by M. Paul Sédille, 
one on “La Dinanderie,” or copper repoussé- 
work of Belgium, by M. Spire Blondel, a short 
history of Tapestry in England by M. Eugéne 
Muntz, some account of the new Porcelain of 
Sévres by M. Edouard Garnier, and a letter on 
the Fine Art Exhibition at Madrid by M. F.-B. 
Navarro. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS LATELY FOUND ON THE 
WALL OF HADRIAN. 
Liverpool : Aug. 16, 1884. 

During the recent visit of the Royal Archae- 
ological Institute to Northumberland, the 
members had the pleasure of inspecting at 
Chesters (Cilurnum) the remains of a massive 
building recently unearthed by the veteran 
archaeologist, Mr. John Clayton. On one side 
of a courtyard within this building is a range 
of seven recessed arches in a wall three feet 
thick, the use of which has puzzled every one 
who has studied them. In laying bare this 
building, which contains several rooms, hypo- 
causts and passages, one or two fragmentary 
inscriptions have been found, which I now 
wish to describe. 

The first is a fragment of the lower portion 
of an inscribed tablet bearing the letters 

PER . CL 

LEG. PR 

SEP . NIL 
This I think should be restored Per Cl(audium 
Xenephontem) Leg(atum) Pr(opraetore Cu- 
rj Sep(timio) Nil(o Praefecto Alae II. 
Asturum). From another inscription we know 
that Septimius Nilus was praefect of this ala 
at Cilurnum in A.D, 221, and from a third we 
know that Claudius Xenephon (sic) was legate of 
Britain early in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
when he appears to have succeeded Marius 
Valerianus. We thus gather that the new 
inscription is of the reign of Alexander Severus, 
and probably of the date A.D, 222-23, The 
titles of this Emperor and the nature of the 
work recorded no doubt occupied the com- 
mencement of the inscription. 

The second fragment is inscribed thus :— 

RIBVS . COM 
RO. SALVTE . DE 
VR SEVERI 
From the first line of this we find that it was 
dedicated (Mat)ribus Com .... Who were 
these goddess mothers ? 

At first I was inclined to think, notwith- 
standing the fact of the Commageni being of 
Semitic origin, that the line should be read 
Matribus Commagenorum, as we have (Borghesi, 
vol. iii., p. 127) a dedication Mutribus Pannoni- 
orum et Delmatarum ; but I have since come to 
the conclusion that Matribus Comedovis is the 
correct reading, in which some of the French 
archaeologists concur. The Comedovae were 
worshipped as Muatres in Gaul, especially at 
Aix, in Savoy. I communicated this reading 
some time since to the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, but have not yet received their 





opinion upon it. From the second line we find 
the stone was erected for the welfare or safety 
(pro salute) of some person. Only the upper 
— of the letters I have given in the third 

ine are visible, but the Newcastle antiquaries 
consider that the name of Alexander Severus, 
(M.) Aur. Severi (Alexandri), has been intended, 
and that DE is the commencement of DEVOTI. 
But, from the absence of IMP. CAES., or D.N., I 
think this can hardly be the case, and would 
read the inscription as dedicated for the welfare 
of a private individual, of which we have many 
instances (e9., C.J.L. vii., Nos. 769 and 927). 
I take the expansion therefore to be (MAT) 
RIBVS COM(EDOVIS) PRO. SALVTE DE(CIMI. 
A)VR(ELII) SEVERI. Possibly the abbreviation 
DEAB. for Deabus, or DEIS, as in other instances, 
has preceded Matribus, and there appears to 
have been room forit. As we have the termina- 
tions of the lines on the right side of the stone, 
the restorations are confined to their com- 
mencement only. 

Built into a wall were found two other stones, 
one bearing a phallic representation, the other, 
in addition to the figure of a bird, appears to 
be inscribed with the word 

NEILO 
but it is difficult to define its meaning. 
W. THomMPson WATKIN. 








OBITUARY. 

WE regret to report the death of Dr. Moritz 
Thausing, who had been in ill health for some 
time past. As keeper of the Albertina Collec- 
tion at Vienna, and as professor in the univer- 
sity of the same city, his fame stood high 
among students and critics of art. The great 
work by which he will be known is his Life of 
Albert Diirer—Diirer: Geschichte seines Lebens 
und seiner Kunst—first published in 1876, of 
which a second edition appeared only a few 
months ago. An English translation was issued 
by Mr. John Murray in 1882, under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Frederick A. Eaton, It has also 
been translated into French, Italian, and Portu- 
guese. Shortly before his health broke down, 
Thausing published a collection of essays entitled 
Wiener Kunstbriefe, which is noteworthy as 
adopting cordially the new views of Sig. 
Morelli, to whom the volume is dedicated. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


On Friday in last week Messrs. Marcus Ward 
& Co. celebrated the opening of their new 

remises by an exhibition of some two thousand 
Sudens in water-colour and in black and white, 
originally drawn for the illustrated works they 
have published during the past twenty years. 
Here are to be seen the drawings by which 
Kate Greenaway first established her reputa- 
tion, with fine specimens of book illustration 
and decorative patterns by Messrs. H. Stacy 
Marks, Marcus Stone, Walter and Thomas 
Crane, and Frank Dadd. The architecture of 
the building is itself noteworthy, not only as 
having been designed by Mr. Thomas Crane, 
but also as being constructed of red brick and 
buff terra-cotta—the two best materials for our 
London atmosphere. 

THE publication of photographs after pic- 
tures at the Dresden Gallery by Messrs. Braun 
will most likely prove to be the greatest success 
ever attained in neutralising the inharmonious 
effects by which photographic chemicals have 
hitherto spoilt the original tone of the colouring. 
The first series of forty selected pictures, already 
issued, includes Raphael’s ‘‘ Madonna di San 
Sisto,” Holbein’s portrait of Morett, and other 
popular works, of which we may safely say 
that it would be impossible to surpass the 
results here obtained. One may even doubt 
whether Miiller’s celebrated engraving after 
Raphael’s masterpiece is a better interpretation 





of the original than this facsimile. The letter- 
press is by Prof. Woermann, the new Director 
of the Dresden Gallery. Messrs. Braun intend 
to publish, altogether, about six hundred pic- 
tures. Subscriptions for the whole may be 
obtained from Mr. Hauff, Vernon Chambers, 
Southampton Row, Russell Square, who will 
also provide single copies. 


AccoRDING to the German newspapers, Count 
Saburoff, the late Russian Minister at Berlin. 
has disposed of his unrivalled collection of 
classical antiquities in threelots. The Hermit- 
age at St. Petersburg has acquired the terra- 
cottas, including the unique series of Tanagra 
statuettes; the Berlin Museum has taken some 
forty-nine vases and sixty pieces of sculpture ; 
while it is said that our own British Museum 
has acquired the bronzes and a good deal beside. 


Mr. Francis GEORGE HEATH writes to us :— 


‘*The Valhalla of Somerset worthies was enriched 
last year by a bust of Fielding (after Hogarth), 
which was unveiled by Mr. Lowell, the American 
minister. A patron of art in Somerset, Mr. W. G. 
Marshall, of Belmont, has complied with the wish of 
Mr. Arthur Kinglake, the founder of the Valhalla, 
by generously presenting to this gallery of 
portraits a memorial bust of Gen. John Jacob, of 
Jacobabad, the founder of the Sind Horse, and 
one of the most celebrated representatives of our 
Anglo-Indian army. This bust, like that of 
Fielding, has been executed by Miss Thomas. 
The late Sir Bartle Frere, who was a warm 
friend of Gen. Jacob, visited the studio of Miss 
Thomas a few weeks before his death, and ex- 
pressed himself highly pleased with the work, and 
remarked that such a recognition of his public 
services would be appreciated not only in this 
country but throughout the Bombay Presidency. 
The inauguration will take place some time this 
year. 





QOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS, 
BIRMINGHAM, SSPTeMens 17TH TO 21TH. 


President—The Right Hon. G. J. SHAW-LEFEVRE, M.P. 
Seat of D " 
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1, JURISPRUDENCE . 
2, EDUCATION . . 


3, HEALTH .. 


JOHN WESTLAKE, Esq., Q.C., LL.D. 
- OSCAR BROWNING, Esq., M.A. 

NORMAN CHEVERS, Esq, C.LE., M.D., 
* * F.R.C.S, Eog. 

4. ECONOMY &TRADE VISCOUNT LYMINGTON, M.P. 

5. ART, The Rt. Hon. A, J. B,. BERESFORD-HOPE, M.P. 


Informa ion as to the Reading of Papers, which should be sent to the 
Secretary, in London, before the Ist SEPTEMBER, and other particulars 
my be had at the Offices, 1, Adam-street, AdeJphi, W.C., and at the Council 


House, Birming J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
No. 1, Adam-street, Adelphi. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins, 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian, and other Learned Societies, and by the 
L g Publishers. 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Illustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving. considerable economy in the preparation of small 
editions, A photographie or other portrait, a photograph of any o'ject, a0 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copi ae the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of intermediate persons.”—Zimes, April 17th, 1873 


To adorn the Walls of Home with Copies of Artistic 
Masterpieces, visi’ 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 124 pp., Sirpence, free by post. 


‘*  AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
-_. With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS' 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE | HOLLANDERS in NOVA ZEMBLA 


(15 597): retic Poe Translated from the Dutch of HEND- 
RICK Ck TOLLENSS ro DANIEL VAN PELT, A.M. With Preface and 
Historical Introduction by 8. k. VAN CAMPEN, F.R.G.S. 
extra, gilt top, 5s. 

“The work is throughout scholarly and readable. Mr. Van Campen has 
made it instructive and, indeed, something of a book of reference by his 
Introduction."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Van Pelt’s version may be ded as at lati 
we ere ever likely to obtain.”— 4 thenaeum. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN COOKERY 


BOOK ; or, How to Live Well and Wisely Every Day in the Year. 
Containing over 2,010 Recipes. By FELIX J. DELIEE, Caterer to the 
New York Club, &e, 8vo, half-bound, 16s, 





12mo, cloth 





as good as 


“ Contains one of the best selection of dishes and dinners which, in a con- 
siderable experience of cookery books, we have ever seen.” 

Saturday Review. 

“The book now before us will be gladly welcomed by a large class of the 

public eager to get at something new.”—Practical Confectioner. 


A HISTORY ofthe THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


By ANTON GINDELY., Professor of German History in the University 
of Prague. Translated by ANDREW TEN BROOK, recently Professor 
of Mental Philosophy in the University of Michigan, 2 vols., 8vo, with 
Maps and Illustrations, 16s. 
“ May be safe!y recommended.”— Academ 
“A record o' of detail, while the power of the 
suthor as a delineator of character gives him an enormous advantage in 
enabling him to bring upon the scene the personages who p!ayed so large a 
part in the momentous period.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


THE BOOK of the BEGINNINGS: a Study 
of Genesis, with a General Introduction to the Peutateuch. By the 
Rev, R, HEBER NEWTON. 16mo, cloth, 3s. ; paper, Is, 6d. 

“ The text is well worth ee as containing a comp'ete popular ex- 
position of the Pentateuch regarded as a collection of facts, legends, and 
stories by unknown writers.”—Zagle, Brooklyn. 


FROM FIFTH AVENUE to ALASKA. 


By EDWARD PIERREPONT, B.A., F.R.G.S. With Maps by Leonard 
Forbes Beckwith, C.E. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, 7a, 6d. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE LEAVENWORTH CASE.” 
HAND and RING. By Anna K. Green, 
Author of “‘ The Leavenworth Case,” &c, Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Current American Publications supplied at Lowest Prices. 
Seeniiinabinaatinetad 
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London: 25, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
New York: 27 & 29, WEST 23RD STREET. 


THEATRES. 
ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


Manager, Mr. WILLIAM HOLLAND, 











Every evening, at 8,15, 
BLACK-EYE’D SEE-USAN. 

Messrs, Arthur Roberts, George Mudie, J. H. Jarvis, Fred Storey, George 
Honey, Stuart Paget, Hodges, and Edwin Danvers ; Mesdames Muiholland, 
Bessie Bonehill, Rose Moncrieff, Lee, Mayland, Douglas, Venn, Kate Leamar, 
Pertoldi, Elliott, and Palladino. New dances, arranged by M. Hanson, 
Musical director, Mons. G. Jacobi. Produced by William Holland, Manager, 
under the perscnal superintendence of the Author, 

Preceded, at 7.45, by the great 

FAIR BALLET, 
in which those wonderful grotesques, the Brothers See, appear. 
Concluding with the GRAND MILITARY BALLET, 


DELPHI THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & S. GATTI. 








en evening, at 8, 
Messrs. Charles Warner, Beveridge, Garden, Beauchamp, Herbert, Shore, 
Fitzdavis, Gardiner, Travers, Cooper, Byrnes, Fulljames, Bernard, and 
Joha Ryder ; Mesd Isabel Bat » H, Leigh, H. Coveney, J. Carter, 


and Annie Robe, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by TURN HIM OUT. 


RURY LANE THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS, 


IN THE RANKS. 











NEXT with a grand reproduction of 
THE WORLD, 
by MERITT. PETTITT, and HARRIS. 
r x 
cr maeaAaA Tt 


( , AIETY 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOuN HOLLINGSHEAD. 

Every evening, at 8.45, a omen Nag in two acts, entitled 

dD 5 
DICK WHITTINGTON—MISS FANNIE LESLIE, 

ALDERMAN FITZWARREX—MR. J. L. 
Messrs, A. Williams, R. Brough, W. Shine, H, Monkhouse, Warde, and 
J. L. Shine ; Mesdames Fannie Leslie, Pierson, F, Robina, Cuthbert, Val- 


lance, Handley, &c, Increased Band and Chorus, 
Preceded, at 7.40, by a Farce. 


LOBE THEATRE 


Le-sees, Messrs. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD and J, L, SHINE. 














Every evening, at 9, the new Farcical Comedr, entitled 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY, 
by C. H. HAWTREY, 

Messrs. A. Beaumont, W. 8S, Penley, C. 1!. Hawtrey, Julian Cross, Forbes 
Dawson, G, Ogilvy, Mackenzie, and W. J. Hill; Mesdames Vane Feather- 
stone, Maude Millett, Leigh Murray, and Stephens. 

Preceded, at 8, by 

A PHENOMENON IN A SMOCK FROCK. 
__ Messrs, W. F. Hawtrey, Fredk. Glover, Forbes Dawson, and Somers ; 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY 
FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


PART VI, JULY, 1884. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS. PAGE 
I. THIRD REPORT of the rere ee scaaard 
of Apparitions, Part I. 109 


Il. ou, of the COMMITTEE on HAUNTED 


. 137 
II, OPENING ADDRESS at ‘the EIGATH GENERAL MEETING. 
By the PRESIDENT . 152 


IV. FOURTH REPORT of the LITERARY COMMITTEE—A Theory 
of Apparitions. Part II. . 157 


V. OPENING ADDRESS at the NINTH GENERAL MEETING. 
By Professor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S. 187 
VIL AN A 


ACCOUNT of SOME EXPERIMENTS in THOUGHT- 
TRANSFERENCE. By Professor OLIVER J. LopGE, D.8c. 189 


Vil. AN ACCOUNT of SOME area in MESMERISM, 
By EDMUND GURNEY . 201 


VUL DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATIVE of THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 207 
LIST of MEMBERS and ASSOCIATES ° ° i 
London : TRUBNER & Co., Ludgate-hill. 


THE TOPS of the MOUNTAINS. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


“A remarkable little work. An attempt to lift the — which obscures 
the postdiluvian settlement of nations.”—School master. 
‘This scholarly little work.” —Glasgow Herald. 


London: REMINGTON & CO., Covent-garden, 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDERS HIRE SYSTEM. 
Tae origina), best, and most liberal, 
Cats prtene Oe at = - }. ven, 
. . 
Illustrated Pricea Catalog with full particulare 7 comme, post-free, 
F. MOEDER, 
248,349,950, Tottenham-court-road, and 19, 2, aod $1, Morweil-atroct, W, 
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ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 
ithampton-buildings. 


Southam Chancery-lane. 

mee Accounts opened according to the usual practice of other Bankers, 

bel terest allowed on the calaimenn pay a wher not drawn 
ef £25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts 


payable ond receives money on Deposit at Three per cent. Interest re- 





ank und for its Cust free of charge, the custody of 
wbx schange Dividend Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills 
ds, and Coupons ; and the purchase and sale of Stocke 


“Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 


ist March, 


Vane Featherstone and M, Siddons. 
Business Manager, Mr. EUGENE C, STAFFORD. 


G RAND THEATRE, 


I iN. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, CHARLES WILMOT. 








Special t of the celeb d MDLLE. BEATRICE COMPANY, 
= the management “3 Lad Frank Harvey, in their enormously successful 





Mr. Augustus Harris's AUTUMN SEASON will begin in SEPTEMBER | 


RE.|= 


SHINE (his original character). | 


Ourmere THEATRE. 
| Lessee and Manageress, Mra, A. CONOVER. 

Every evening, at 9, an eccentric Comedy, in three acts, by JOSEPH 
DERRICK, Author of" Confusion,” entitled 


8, 

Messrs. Edward Righton, H. H. Vincent, E. D. Lyens, Fred Desmond, 
H. Akharst, J. G. Wilton, . Cautley, and J, W. ‘Bradoury ; Mesdames 
Emma Ritta, Eliza Rudd, E. Hope, Kosier, and Cerlotta Leclercq. 

Preceded, at 8, by cur OFF WITH A SHILLING, 


RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Brvct. 

Every evening, at 8.15, a new Play, in a prologue and three acts, written 

by Hu@u Conway and Comyss Cain, entitled 
CALLED BACK, 

Messrs. Kyrle Bellew, H. Pca marl any H. J. Lethcourt, Frank Rodney, 
Yorke Stephens, L. 8. Dewar, K. de Cordova, 8, gw o Wilton, Cameron, 
and G. W. Anson ; Mesdames Lingard, Tilbury, C. Parkes, and Aylward, 

Preceded, at 7.45, b y SIX AND EIGHT ENCE, 











TRAND THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANBOROUGH, 
Every evening, at *.30, OUK BOYS. 

MR, DAVID JAMES in his original character of PERKYN MIDDLEWICK, 
Supported by Messrs. Gerald Moore, Reeves Smith, Frank Archer, &c, ; 

Mesdames Fortescue, Lucy Buckstone, R. Erskine, Cicely Richards, &c. 
Preceded, at 7.3), by SUNSILINE. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


| Sole Lessee and Manag:r, Mr. THOMAS THORYF. 

Every evening, at 8.50, an eccentric Comedy, by J, DERRICK, eutitl+t 
| CONFUSION, 
| _ Messrs, Henry Neville, W. H. Wallace, E. B. Norman, W. Lestocq W. 
| Howe, and F, Thorne ; Mesdames tophie Larkin, Kote Phillips, Gobrict 
| Goldney, and Winifred Emery, 
| Preceded, at 8, by a Vaudeville, in one act, by ad ARD PAUL, entitled 
| THE MAN OPPOSIL 
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SPECIALLY PREPARED 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the 


SOAP in preference to any other, 


SOAP. 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 


late eminent Surgeon, wrote :— 


“T always use it myself, and recommend to my patients PEARS’ 


as being more free from excess of 


Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 





SOLD 


EVERYWHERE. 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1 


IN PACKETS 


*“ Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.” 


878; Calcutta, 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


“it popety prepared, there is no nicer or more Nyholesome preparation of Qoeee. ”—Dr, HASSALL, 
Pune Cope ed poeign of oil cxnacted. CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D., #-R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin. 


Sroppakt, F.I.C., F.C.S., City Analyst. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA,—“ A delicious preparation.” 
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The SECOND EDITION of “THE WORLD WE LIVE IN,” by 
Oswald Crawfurd, Author of “ English Comie Dramatists,” * Portugal 
Old and New,” &c., is now ready. 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 5s. 


** Mr. Oswald Crawfurd has written a capital novel. It is livety and sparkling throughout, and one can only 
regret that it isso short. ‘The World we Live In’ will be popular with men as well as with women. It is the 
sort of novel that men like.” —Athenaeum. : 

*“ There is a very good story, told with skill. taste, and what in music is called brio.” —Spectator. 

“ A clever and amusing story.”—Saturday Review. 


PRAIRIE EXPERIENCES in HANDLING CATTLE and SHEEP. 
By Major Shepherd, R.E. With Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


“There are many ways of relating a story. and Major Shepherd’s narrative style is one of te best. 
crisp and playful. It sticks close to useful facts, and yet is never dull.” —Scotsman. 
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Lonpon: CHAPMAN & HALL (Liurrep), Henrrerra Srreet, W.C. 


CHARLES MARVIN’S GREAT WORK on the PETROLEUM REGION of the CASPIAN. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE: 


Travels in the Black Sea, Caucasus, and Caspian in 1883. 
3y CHARLES MARVIN, 


Author of ‘‘The Russians at Merv and Herat.’’ 





With Twenty-one Maps ard Illustrations of the Oil Vields, Oil Fountains, Refineries, Steamers, &c. 


Price 21s. 


“It is impossible not to envy the English people, who often possess more circumstantial information about 
the state of affairs in Russia than the Russiens themselves, Such maps and plans and illustrations as Charles 
Marvin gives are not to be found in any Russian werk; and we may say at once that, with the aid of his book. 
the English public may become better acquainted with the Russian petroleum industry than even Russians 
themselves.”’—Offcial Journal, Tiflis. ne 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Prace. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LORNE’S NEW BOOK. 


With numerous fine Engravings by E. WHYMPER, from Sketches by the MARQUIS OF LORNE, SYDNEY HALL, and 
others, forming a handsome volume for the drawing-room table. Imp. 8vo, 8s., extra cloth boards, 
gilt edges; or 25s., bound in morocco, elegant. 


CANADIAN PICTURES, Drawn with Penand Pencil. 


The New Volume of the popular “ Pen and Pencil” Series of Illustrated Books. The Marquis of Lorne has 
had most exceptional opportunities for observing all parts of Canada, and his book will be found to convey a 
very large amount of information about the Dominion. Special reference is made to Emigration, Agriculture, 
the Pacific Railway, and the varied Natural Beauties and Resources of Canada. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
LONDON: 58, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 





WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s. 


BLACKBERRIES, PUT IN A BASKEP. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 





In small 4to, printed on hand-made paper, cloth gilt, price 5s.; or in vellum gilt, price 7s, 6d. 


DAY AND NIGHT SONGS. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM. 
A NEW EDITION. 





Lonpon: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Freer Srreet, E.C. 


A HANDBOOK OF THE ENGLISH T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 


the Printing Times, Health, Knowledge, Truth, the Furniture Gazette, 
With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the facilities 
By the Rev, J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. they ssess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL PRODUC. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s. — - ewer poy aby nag whether Illustrated or Plain. 
a stimates furnished to t v iodieals, fu i 
‘*It brings together information not contained in any single work extant. ey the erence ree a — 55 


Printing and Publishivg.—74 to 76, Great Queen-street, London, W. 
London : SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS (LIMITED), 15, Paternoster-row. PR 


SUMMER TOURS in SCOTLAND. | P®‘NTING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
Royal Reute via Crinan and Caledonian Csnals).—Royal Mail 


have pleasure in offering their services as General Letterpress Printers, 
Steamer “*COLUMBA” or “1ONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 a.M., 


from GREENOCK, at 9 A.M., conveying, in connexion with his West High- 
land Steamers, Passengers for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, lona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and 1Is., by post, or at W. H. SMITH & SON’S Railway Book- 

















Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borcers, in 
atdition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an assort- 
ment of foreign and English hand and machine made p»pers at the'r com- 

and, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork and éditions 


CLARENDON PRESS 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, 4to, cloth, 
price £2 4s. 


AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 

the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. the Rey. 
WALTER W. SKEAT, M.A.,, m and 
Bosworth Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge. 


4to, price 2s. 6d. 


SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDITION of 
an ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. WALTER 
W. SKEAT, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth 
Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. 


Small 4to, in paper cover, price 10s. 


THE ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES. Con- 
taining the Prag#i-Piramiti-Hridaya-Sitra and 
the Ushnisha-Vigaya-Dhirani. Edited by F. MAX 
MULLER, M.A., and BUNYIU NANJIO, Hon, 
M.A. Oxon.. Priest of the Eastern Hongwanzi in 
Japan. an Appendix by Professor G, 
BUHLER, C.1LE. Being Vol. I., Part III., of the 
Aryan Series of ** Anecdota Oxoniensia.” 








Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of 

the LAW of REAL PROPERTY. With Original 
Authovities. By KENELM EDWARD DIGBY, 
M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late 
Vinerian Reader in English Law, and _formerly 
poy aed be Corpus Christi College in the University 
of Oxford. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books I.—XII. With 


an Introduction, a Brief Homeric Grammar, and 
Notes, by D. B. MONRO, M.A., Provost of Oriel 
Joliege, Oxford, Honorary Doctor of Laws in the 
University of Glasgow. 








Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
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